Meet Ralph Reed, 33. 
His Christian Coalition 
is on a crusade to 

take over U.S. politics— 
and it’s working. 
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O FULLY UNDERSTAND THE 
workings of Washington, 
it doesn’t always pay to 
stick close to Capitol Hill. 

It was in a tiny church in suburban 

South Carolina that senior 

correspondent Jeff Birnbaum, who 

reported and wrote this week's 
cover story on Ralph Reed, fully 
realized just how Reed’s Christian 

Coalition has become a force to 

be reckoned with in Congress and 

the Republican Party. “This was a 

little church in the sticks,” says 

Jeff. “But it had a satellite dish so 

that it could receive transmissions 


of Reed’s training show, Christian 
Coalition Live.” 
Of necessity, political reporting 


focuses largely on politicians, but special 
interests and pressure groups are the 
unseen hands in the lawmaking and elec- 
toral process. Shedding light on how they 
work is a special interest for Jeff, a long- 
time Washington correspondent who 
came to join the staff of Time this year 
from the Wall Street Journal. 


A graduate of the University of | 


Pennsylvania, Jeff is the father of two 
and the author of two books—Show- 





SHINING A LIGHT: Birnbaum calls Washington “a 
process town,” and he knows the process 


down at Gucci Gulch (co-written with 
Alan Murray) and The Lobbyists—that 
are required reading for anyone hop- 
ing to understand how Washington 
operates. His third book, Madhouse, 
about the workings of the Clinton 
White House, arrives next year. 
Earlier this year, Jeff gave TIME’s 
readers a look at the Thursday Group, a 
circle of industry lobbyists and conser- 
vative groups convened by Republican 
Congressmen to help pass the G.O.P. 
Contract with America—with signifi- 
cant potential rewards for the interests 





the members represented. TIME’s 
Washington bureau chief, Dan 
Goodgame, says that story is a per- 
> fect demonstration of Jeffs excep- 
tional gifts: “Who pushes for a law, 
who blocks it, who gets hurt, 
whose interests are at stake—that’s 
what Jeff looks for.” 

Though influence groups are a 
time-honored American _institu- 
tion, “in recent years they have 
become far more sophisticated in 
the means they use,” notes Jeff, 
citing the ever widening use of 
E-mail and the Internet by special- 
interest groups and presidential 
candidates to get their messages across. 
That’s why no understanding of elec- 
toral politics is complete without a look 
at that South Carolina church that the 
Christian Coalition has brought into its 
fold by way of high technology. As Jeff 
will tell you, sometimes the only way to 
get to the heart of Washington is to take 
a roundabout route. 
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protect your future. 
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Vietnam 20 Years Later 

¢¢ The heroes in this war were those 
not in a position to object, and those 
who recognized the wrong and 


bravely did their part to bringitsend.99 
= 


VIETNAM RESOUNDS AS A DEFINING AND 
pivotal period in U.S. history [Cover, 
April 24]. Americans shouldn’t believe 
for a moment that we and the world 
haven't learned from this episode. Man- 
kind’s evolution owes much to the 
images of past wars and devastation, and 
we have become sophisticated enough to 
use those images as reference points in 
determining our future behavior. 
David Airth 
Toronto 


MY BROTHER WAS ONE OF THOUSANDS 
who volunteered to go to war because of 
his belief in what the U.S. stands for. 
He willingly sacrificed his life, and I am 
proud of him. For anyone to say now 
that this war was wrong and could have 
been prevented is insulting to his mem- 
ory and disrespectful to the thousands 
of Americans who unselfishly gave their 
lives to protect others’ right to free 
speech. It is disgraceful to slander their 
memory in this way. 
Amanda Kelly 
San Antonio, Texas 
Via America Online 


AS A SURGEON IN VIETNAM IN 1969-70, I 
participated in the military effort and 
by my mere presence supported a war 
widely recognized by the troops as un- 
winnable, if not patently wrong. I per- 
formed no “service to my country.” 
Rather, I performed a disservice by my 
passive support. Like others there, and 
like the Americans who supported the 
effort, I must accept responsibility and 
blame for the 58,000 Americans who 
died, for the many more who will bear 
scars as long as they live, and for the 
millions of Vietnamese who suffered and 
died. I feelan awesome grief and respon- 
sibility when I read the names of those 
few I knew—and the many more I did 
not know—on that black wall in Wash- 
ington. Pride for having served my coun- 
try is not among my feelings. The war 
belongs to all those who failed to stop it. 
The heroes in this war were those not in 








a position to object, and those who rec- 

ognized the wrong and bravely did their 
part to bring its end. 

Richard A. Brand 

Iowa City, Iowa 

AOL: AndChenier 


IT IS NOT THE ABANDONMENT OF A WAR 
that should shake the nation’s psyche but 
the abandonment of the young people 
who fought it. While at home in the U.S. 
politicians decided policy and some peo- 
ple prayed for low draft numbers, others 
in Vietnam were praying just to stay 
alive. Whether the war was right or 
wrong meant nothing if you were in the 
middle of a firefight. Trapped in war's 
reality, young men lost more than arms 
and legs; they lost pieces of their soul. 
We all realized at some point that we 
would never fully return home again. 
Paul S. Tedeschi 
Norwell, Massachusetts 
AOL: Writor 


IN ITS WAY, VIETNAM WAS A GREATER VIC- 
tory for the U.S. than World War II 
because what we accomplished there 
was more far-reaching. Troops did not 
die in vain. Everything has a price. Con- 
sidering the size of the conflict, this 
showdown between socialism and capi- 
talism was decided upon a relatively 
blood-free field. We should pause a 
moment and look at the conflicts now 
confronting us and see how the lessons 
of Vietnam will be reflected in the histo- 
ry of the first half of the 21st century. 
Stan Kerns 
Greeley, Colorado 


“VIETNAM ... HAUNTS US STILL.” WHAT 
haunts us? Is it the war itself or the 20 
years of constant whining about losing? 
Twenty years of books, magazine arti- 
cles and movies have portrayed the sol- 
diers who fought in the war as innocent 
farm boys, armed with nothing more 
than smiles and pictures of Mom, going 
to a far-off place to be slaughtered by 
the evil Viet Cong. And of course each 











and every soldier, had he not gone to 
Vietnam, would have become a pros- 
perous and successful individual. 
Right? Not! Even if the U.S. had won 
the war, we would still see the Vietnam 
vets who fill the bars across the country 
in the same places—only instead of 
whining about Vietnam, they would be 
bragging about it. It’s time for the 
whiners of the Vietnam War to find 
some other crutch or reason for their 
failures. Let’s have sorrow for the dead 
and sympathy for the maimed, but to 
those who complain about being vic- 
tims, I say give it a rest. 

Joseph G. Sampson 

Lafayette, Colorado 


SOONER OR LATER, THE ’60S GENERATION 
has to face Vietnam. There were solid 
positions on both sides of the argument, 
and its resolution tore the country apart. 
It still reverberates. We need to be hon- 
est with ourselves and with one another. 
I opposed the war and demonstrated 
against it. My folks were for it. My mis- 
take and that of others of my generation 
was that we didn’t pat the troops on the 
back. Many of those who served held our 
views but didn’t accept our methods. We 
were wrong in that respect, but not 
wrong to oppose the war. Now we have 
to have. the backbone to say so. 
Dave King 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Via America Online 


What We Should Have Learned 


FOR ME, THE REAL LESSON OF THE VIET- 
nam War [COVER, April 24] is to realize 


| that compromise is in everyone's best 


interests. That would result in a world 
ruled by international law and courts, 


| rather than by the mighty and powerful. 


Hyman H. Haves 
Pacific Palisades, California 


THE U.S. HAD FINANCED THE FRENCH 
wars against the Vietnamese; it therefore 
had no credibility when it tried to 
persuade those people that America 
knew what was best for them. Today, by 
persisting in saying the Vietnam War 
was unwinnable, we explain nothing and 
run the risk that the U.S. will never again 
fight for anything unless success is 
ensured. That is dangerous. 
Helen J. Lukievics 
New York City 


McNamara’s Confession 


JUST BECAUSE FORMER SECRETARY OF 
Defense Robert McNamara has finally 
admitted that the Vietnam conflict was 
wrong [CoveEr, April 24] does not excuse 
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LARRY BURROWS—LIFE 


the fact that too many Americans, Euro- 

peans and Asians died for what we now 

call a “mistake.” It is right to forgive 

when a mistake is made, but when it 

involves the death of someone, then the 

person who erred must live with his con- 
science for the remainder of his life. 

Walter Kimbrough 

Garland, Texas 

AOL: WLen 


SHAME ON MCNAMARA FOR TRYING TO 
assuage his guilty conscience by making 
us share his pain. He should have been 
man enough to carry his guilt in silence. 
Steve Altig 

Las Vegas, Nevada 


SO MCNAMARA HAS FINALLY GONE PUB- 
lic with lessons he learned from the 


TR 
A number of 
ans wrote to us 
about our spe- 
cial report on 
the war [Cov- 
ER, April 24]. Most are still haunted 
by the experience, and many were 
upset by the conclusions drawn by 
bly wrong” in its decisions on Viet- 
nam. From Fort Lauderdale, Flori- 
da, Edward L. Donato, who served 
in Vietnam in 1968-69, expressed 





feelings shared by other vets: 
cleansing does a disservice to all — 
Vietnam veterans, especially tt 
pride. He further stigmatizes tho 
who faced death on his 
as proletarian pawns.” mer 
Thomas A. Davis of Greenville, 
Illinois, who served in the Vietnam 
area in the Navy from 1966 to 
1972: “Had McNamara been bold 
enough to speak out in the early 
not to \ : 
Dick Standaert (Vietnam, 1969) of 
Plano, Texas, said he is proud of all 
the opportunity for freedom but 
also noted, “It’s time to focus on 
Americans’ beliefs and 

bilities, and not continue to ago- 
console those who wouldn't or 
couldn't, and forgive those who 
sought personal gain. It’s over.” 
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by Sylvia Molina. 
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by-step information on what it takes to buy a home, Call 1-800-688-HOME (1-800-688-4663). shoving Ameria A New Way Home 


(Crves Fowe Mac The Fonete Mae logo and “Showing Amerea A New Wey Home” are ragered service marks of Fannie Mae. 











Hans Wandfluh , Swiss General Manager at the four-star 
Royal Sonesta Hotel, has an uncanny ability to anticipate the needs of 
his guests. Just one of the reasons this celebrated French Quarter hotel 
has become a New Orleans favorite for business or pleasure. 
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appearance, heft and feel. They have the same hi-lacquer finish, the line—Iong enough 
same fine gold-tone accents and the same gold-plated clip as to write a short 
those famous European luxury pens. The exclusive ceramic 
writing tip provides silk-smooth, effortless writing. It will 
never flatten, stall or skip, even after hardest and longest use. 
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is its price. We are the exclusive distributors and are there- 
fore able to offer it for just $39.95. But, we have an even 
better deal: Buy two for $79.90, and we'll send you a third one, with our compliments—absolutely 
FREE ! Discard those tacky ballpoint pens and those clumsy felt tips. Write smoothly and easily, give 
character and good appearance to your writing. And make a really great buy, an even greater one if 
you take advantage of our 3-for-2 “better deal”. Get with it—get your Fujiya Ceramic Pen(s) today! 
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ments go beyond thatwe 
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two extra refill cartridges 
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year warranty. We do not refund shipping charges. 185 Berry Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 
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Vietnam War: don’t underestimate the 
forces of nationalism, and don’t ask the 
military to achieve more than weapons 
can deliver. Could another lesson, which 
went unmentioned, be the danger of 
self-deception by leaders who choose to 
ignore the rational voices of the opposi- 
tion? Now, 20 years later, after many 
lives were lost for a mistaken mission, 
“When will they ever learn?” 

Anthony T. Lee 

San Francisco 


1 COMMEND MCNAMARA FOR FINALLY 

discovering and admitting the truth. 

Right is not always (or ever) determined 

by might. The U.S. was following a path 

that suggested it alone could control the 

world. That wasn’t true in the "60s and 
70s, and it isn’t true today. 

Robert M. Brown 

Tacoma, Washington 

AOL: Robert2755 


MCNAMARA HAS ONLY CONFIRMED WHAT 
those of my generation already knew. 
But even though the cause was unjust, 
that doesn’t mean the soldiers who 
fought in Vietnam were unworthy, Some 
of those who returned are still fighting 
the legacy of that war every day. They 
deserve our help and respect. 
Barb Grimes 
Chalfont, Pennsylvania 
AOL: TchrBarb 


IN VIEW OF WHAT MCNAMARA SAID OF HIS 

mistake regarding Vietnam, Jane Fonda 
deserves a medal and an apology. 

Harry Torossian 

Dearborn Heights, Michigan 

Via America Online 


Waiting for Peace 


TOBIAS WOLFF'S ARTICLE WAS THE MOST 
poignant and thought-provoking short 
piece I have read to date on the reasons 
for our downfall in the Vietnam War 
{Essay, April 24]. I am a Vietnam-era 
veteran, and I found that Wolff has por- 
trayed masterfully that conflict’s linger- 
ing aftermath and the painful rift it has 
left in U.S, society. Let us hope that 
someday soon, via efforts like Wolffs, the 
rest of us will reach a higher understand- 
ing of the Vietnam vet’s ongoing ordeal. 
Jon Meredith 

Helena, Montana 


WOLFF DOES A TERRIBLE INJUSTICE TO 
most military units, their men and their 
commanders when he writes, “we opened 
the gates of hell on that country, and we 
didn’t spend much time making distine- 
tions between enemies and friends. Entire 
towns were destroyed, others devastated 
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by our jets and artillery. Most of the dead 
were civilians.” In Vietnam, well-run 
and honorably commanded units took 
extraordinary care and considerable risk 
to minimize civilian casualties and dam- 
age. Wolff demeans those of us who 
tried with all our hearts to be as hu- 
mane as war allows. 
John T. Carley 
Brigade Commander, U.S.A. (ret.) 
Ist Infantry Division (1968-69) 
Shalimar, Florida 


The Yen’s Not That Strong 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE FLUENT IN JAPAN- 
ese (although I am) to understand that 
the caption under the photo accompany- 
ing your article “An Uncontrollable Yen” 
is incorrect [TRADE, April 24]. It says 
restaurants in Japan “charged $10 for a 
cup of coffee at the going exchange rate.” 
But the article noted an exchange rate of 
80.15 yen to the U.S, dollar, so the 100- 
yen price tag shown in the photograph 
comes to only $1.25. 
Elizabeth Matsunaga 
New York City 


Broadway in Nevada 


YOUR INEXPLICABLY EBULLIENT ARTICLE 
“Viva Las Vegas!” [SHOW BUSINESS, 
April 24] on new musical extravaganzas 
was offensive—not so much in its snide 
negativity toward Broadway, which 
admittedly has declined in quality in 
recent years, but in its obsequious drool- 
ing over the virtues of Las Vegas, a town 
that had no quality to begin with. Broad- 
way has faltered not because it isn’t 
enough like Las Vegas but because it 
has become too much like Las Vegas. 
The legitimate American musical the- 
ater, which is the reason there is a Broad- 
way, is an art form, whereas the splashy 
Las Vegas musical revue, the reason for 
which is questionable, is mere entertain- 
ment. In your glib comparisons, you con- 
fuse art with entertainment. 
Matthew Wimmer 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Our Battered Planet 


AS JOHN SKOW NOTES IN HIS ASSESSMENT of 
“our sad planet’s health” [Essay, April 24], 
industrial moguls await fulfillment of their 
dearest wishes; the gutting of environmen- 
tal laws. It’s interesting that when conser- 
vatives rail against “special interests,” the 
ones they deride most seem to be the ones 
whose primary goal is to help people: labor 
unions, environmentalists and advocacy 
groups for the disadvantaged. Yet these 
same conservatives lovingly embrace a dif- 
ferent cadre of special interests that, if they 





realize their dream of deregulation, will 

happily dance on the bodies of the people 

made ill by pollution and maimed or killed 

through occupational injury. And all the 

while these pet interests of conservatives 

will rake in the money and dutifully hand 
it over to the politicians. 

Margaret Bamber 

Washington 

AOL: Bambi7653 


THE LURKING DISMANTLEMENT OF EN- 
dangered-species protection coupled 
with the destruction of priceless habitats 
is the paramount atrocity of material- 
ism’s ruthless tyranny. Only the most 
crass secular humanist could take de- 
light in the decimation of the last vestige 
of pristine creation. How mortifying to 
ponder the reality of religious groups 
that are not galvanizing to preserve 
God’s natural wonders. 

Brien Comerford 

Glenview, Illinois 


Private Help for Public Schools 


RE YOUR REPORT ON HOW FUND RAISING 
has become a way of life in the public 
schools [EpucaTIon, April 24]: I see no 
problem with parents’ trying to bolster 
their children’s education by giving 
donations. It is the parental contribu- 
tions to the local pra that allow for the 
improvement of the technical aspects of 
the public schools. If affluent parents 
have to contend with red tape when they 
want to donate funds for a particular 
purpose, they will be discouraged from 
giving money in the future. Leave people 
to handle their own resources. 
Melodie-Allyn BenEzra 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


YOU SHOWED HOW THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
systems in this country really work. Par- 
ents need to get involved, but when they 
make the effort, school administrators 
say get out of the way. I applaud the 
efforts of parents who want their schools 
to be the best. 

Jim Haaf 


Jefferson City, Missouri 
AOL: Grndsource 


IT IS A TELLING FACT THAT PARENTS IN 
Brentwood, California, can contribute 
$78,000 to the school’s booster club for 
added staff, while the pra in the same 
school can raise only $5,000 because it is 
forced to turn over 20% of its profit to 
disadvantaged children in other areas of 
Los Angeles. The pT president noted 
that some parents objected to turning 
over funds to poorer schools downtown. 
Obviously, these parents couldn’t care 
less about helping provide glasses for 
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needy youngsters who can’t see the print 

in a textbook and medical care for still 

others. It’s too bad the parents of the 

Brentwood children aren’t the only self- 
centered people in this world. 

Shirley M. Nixon 

Reseda, California 


Dark Ages of Art? 


ROBERT HUGHES’ REVIEW “BEING A NUI- 
sance,” about Bruce Nauman’s retro- 
spective show, was nauseating [ART, 
April 24]. We have come to the Gotter- 
daimmerung of art, proved by Hughes’ 
description of Nauman’s work Black 
Balls: “... eight minutes of Nauman’s 
fingers rubbing black pigment in close- 
up on his scrotum.” We have evolved 
from the excellent sculpture of the 
Greeks and Romans to Renoir and other 
French painters—to this. Certainly the 
Dark Ages are upon us. 
George L. Cochran 
Jacksonville, Florida 


THE BRUCE NAUMAN EXHIBITION WAS 
co-curated by Neal Benezra of the Hirsh- 
horn Museum and Kathy Halbreich of 
the Walker Art Center. Although Nau- 
man appears as his own subject in a 
number of his works, the clown in Clown 
Torture is not the artist, as Hughes 
wrote. Also, the sculpture From Hand to 
Mouth, a part of the Hirshhorn’s collec- 
tion, is not a cast of body parts of the 
artist but of his first wife. And finally, the 
parallel between that sculpture and Du- 
champ’s With My Tongue in My Cheek is 
noted in Benezra’s catalog essay, though 
not credited as such by Hughes. 
James T. Demetrion, Director 
Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden 
Washington 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life + Rockerfeller Center 
New York, NY 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters may also be sent via the America Online 
network. 
Letters should include the writers full name, 
address and home 


and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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May Help You Live Well 


plus CardiSense may give you 
an opportunity to lead a healthier life. 
gives: 
Effective control of high blood pressure or angina 
for many people 


Once-daily dosing 


A free quarterly newsletter, CardiSense, with timely 
information on nutrition, exercise, and maintaining 
a healthy lifestyle. 


In clinical studies with Cardizem CD, the most common side 
effects, seen in less than 5.5% of patients, have been headache, 
dizziness, slow heart rate, heartbeat irregularities, and swelling 
. the ankles. Cardizem CD is not appropriate for all people, 
cially those with certain serious heart rhythm conditions. 

Make sure your health care professional knows about your 
medical history, including heart, liver, and kidney problems. 
Tell your health care professional about other medications you 
are taking because of possible drug interactions which could 
result in other potentially serious side effects. 


94019906 


Only a health care professional authorized 
to prescribe Cardizem CD can evaluate the potential risks 
and benefits of Cardizem CD for you. 


Call for a free brochure on high blood pressure or angina, 
plus one free copy of CardiSense. 


ONCE+-A-DAY 


(diltiazem HCl} 190-, 180-, 240-, 300-mg Capsules 


See important additional information on adjacent page. 
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allergy medicine that 
unstuffs your nose? 


Ask your doctor about new FLONASE from Glaxo: 
It relieves sneezing and itchy, runny nose - 
and your stuffy nose as well. 


FLONASE works where you need it, in your nose. It's a new nasal spray that relieves nasal 
symptoms for sufferers of seasonal nasal allergies. 


You can take FLONASE once a day. FLONASE unstuffs your nose for a full 24 hours. 


FLONASE won't put you to sleep and it won't keep you awake. FLONASE doesn't subject 
you to the drowsiness, sleeplessness, or nervousness associated with some antihistamines 
and decongestants. 


FLONASE is not addictive. FLONASE is comfortable to use. 


The most common side effects occurred in fewer than 7 of 100 people (comparable to 
placebo). These included nasal burning, nosebleeds, headache, and sore throat. 


FLONASE is a prescription drug, and its effectiveness depends on regular use. FLONASE is 
not used to treat children under age 12. 


Only your doctor or health care professional can determine the best treatment option 
for you. No advertisement can provide all the information needed to prescribe a drug. 


For more information about FLONASE and the treatment of your seasonal nasal allergies, 
call 1-800-6-FLONASE. 


Please see important information on the following page. 


| $5 Savings Certificate Call your doctor today. 


Please submit original pharmacy receipt and this completed certificate ™ 
to receive a $5 rebate toward your prescription for FLONASE. Mail to i 
Allen & Hanburys, PO Box 6219, West Caldwell, NJ 07007-6219. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY 
(fluticasone propionate) 
Nasal Spray, 0.05% w/w 
SHAKE GENTLY 
BEFORE USE. 
For intranasal Use Only. 


The following is a brief summary onty. Before prescribing, see complete prescribing infor- 
mation in Flonase™ Nasal Spray product labeling. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: Fionase™ Nasal Spray is contraindicated in patients with a hyper- 
sensitivity to any of its ingredients. 


thon, glucocorticoids could 
increase the risk of signs or symptoms of hypercorticism and/or suppression of the HPA 
ans. 


PRECAUTIONS: 
General: Rarely, immediate hypersensitivity reactions or contact dermatitis may occur after 
the intranasal administration of fluticasone propionate. Rare instances of wheezing, nasal 


should closely follow the growth ot adolescents taking glucocorticoids, by any route, and 
weigh the benefits of glucocorticoid therapy against the possibility of growth suppression if 
an adolescent's appears slowed. 
Although systemic effects have been minimal with recommended doses of Flonase™ 
Nasal Spray, potential risk increases with larger doses. Therefore, larger than recommended 
doses of Flonase Nasal Spray should be avoided. 

‘When used at larger doses, systemic glucocorticoid effects such as hypercorticism and 
adrenal suppression may appear. if such changes occur, the dosage of Flonase Nasai Spray 
should be discontinued slowty consistent with accepted procedures for discontinuing oral 


Flonase Nasal Spray should be used with caution, it at all, in patients with active or qui- 
escent tubercutous infections; untreated fungal, bacterial, or systemic viral infections; or 
ocular herpes simplex. 

Because of the inhibitory effect of glucocorticoids on wound healing, patients who have 
experienced recent nasal septal vicers, nasal surgery, or nasal trauma should not use @ 
nasal glucocorticoid until healing has occurred. 

Information for Patients: Patients being treated with Flonase Nasal Spray should receive 
the information and instructons. This information is intended to aid them in the 
sate and effective use of this medication, It is not a disclosure of all possible adverse or 
intended effects. 

Patients should be warned to avoéd exposure to chickenpox or measles and, if exposed, 
to consult their physician without delay 

Patients should use Flonase Nasal Spray at regular intervals a3 directed since its effec- 
tiveness depends on its regular use. A decrease in nasal symptoms may occur as soon as 
12 hours after starting therapy with Flonase Nasal Spray, Results in several clinical trials 
indicate within the first day or two of treatment; how- 


accompanying the product. 
Mutagenesis, of Fertility: Fluticasone propionate demon- 
Strated no tumorigenic potential in studies of oral doses up to 1.0 mg/kg (3 mg/m? as cal- 
culated on a surface area basis) for 78 weeks in the mouse or inhalation ot up to 57 meg/kg 
(336 meg/m*) for 104 weeks in the rat. 
Fluticasone propionate did not induce gene mutation in prokaryotic or eukaryotic cells in 


subcutaneous routes, Furthermore, the compound did not delay erythroblast division in 
bone marrow. 


Flonase™ (fluticasone propionate) Nasal Spray, 0.05% 


No evidence of impairment of fertility was observed in reproductive studies conducted in 
rats dosed subcutaneously with doses up to 50 mcg/kg (295 mog/m?) in mates and 
females. However, prostate weight was significantly reduced in rats. 

Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects: Pregnancy Category C: Subcutaneous studies in the 
mouse and rat at 45 and 100 mg/kg, respectively (135 and 590 mog/m*, respectively, as 
calculated on a surface area basis), revealed fetal toxicity characteristic of potent glucocor- 
ticoid compounds, including embryonic growth retardation, omphalocele, cleft palate, and 
retarded cranial ossification. 

In the rabbit, fetal weight reduction anc cleft palate were observed following sudcuta- 
neous doses of 4 meg/kg (48 meg/m*). 

However, following oral administration ot up to 300 mog/kg (3.6 mg/m*) of fluticasone 
propionate to the rabbit, there were no matemal effects nor increased incidence of external, 


Spray is administered to a nursing woman. 
Pediatric Use: The safety and effectiveness of Flonase Nasal Spray in children below 12 
have been shown to cause 


eo wth Flonase Nasal Spray in US end non-US clinical tras. Whe the numberof paiens is 
too small to permit separate analysis of efficacy and safety, the adverse reactions reported 
in this population were similar to those reported by younger patients. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: In controlled US studies, 2,427 patients received treatment with 


intranasal fluticasone propionate. In |, adverse reactions in clinical studies have been 
primarity associated with irritation of the nasal mucous membranes, and the adverse reac- 
ons were reported with the same frequency by patients treated with the 


vehicle Itself. The complaints did not usually interfere with treatment. Less than 2% of 
patients in clinical trials discontinued because of adverse events; this rate was similar for 
vehicle and active comparators. 

Systemic glucocorticoid side effects were not reported during controlled clinical studies 
up to 6 months duration with Fionase™ Nasal Spray. If recommended coses are exceeded, 
however, or if individuals are particularly sensitive or if in conjunction with systemically 
administered glucocorticoids, symptoms of hypercorticism, €.g., Cushing's syndrome, could 


occur. 

‘The following incidence of common adverse reactions is based upon seven controlled 
Clinical trials in which 536 patients (57 girts and 108 boys aged 4 to 11 years, 137 female 
and 234 male adolescents and adults) were treated with Flonase Nasal Spray 200 mcg 
‘once daily over 2 to 4 weeks and two controlied clinical trials in which 246 patients (119 
female and 127 male adolescents and adults) were treated with Flonase Nasal Spray 200 


po becca ebrtdgems 
Greater than 1% (Causal Relationship Possible): Respiratory: Epsstaxis. nasal 
buming (incidence 3% to 6%); blood in nasal mucus, pharyngitis, nasal irritation (incidence 


1% to 3%). 

Neurological: Headache (incidence 1% to 3%). 
Incidence Less than 1% (Causal Relationship Possible): Respiratory: Sneezing, runny 
nose, nasal dryness, sinusitis, nasal congestion, bronchitis, nasal ulcer, nasal septum exco- 


OVERDOSAGE: There are no data available on the effects of acute or chronic overdosage 
with Flonase™ Nasal Spray. Intranasal administration of 2 mg (10 times the recommended 
twice daily for 7 days to healthy human volunteers was well 
tolerated. Single oral doses up to 16 mg have been studted in human volunteers with no 
acute toxic effects reported. Repeat oral doses up to 80 mg dally for 10 days in volunteers 
and repeat oral doses up to 10 mg daily for 14 days in patients were well tolerated. Adverse 
, and incidences were similar in active and place- 
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Still Searching 

While Oklahoma City bomb- 
ing suspect Timothy 
McVeigh continued to cool 
his heels in a federal prison, 
refusing to talk to authorities, 
law-enforcement officials 
were growing frustrated in 
their nationwide manhunt 
for the elusive second sus- 
pect, John Doe No. 2. Feder- 
al agents raided a small Mis- 
souri motel to capture and 
question a pair of drifters 
whose travels before and af- 
ter the bombing paralleled 
MeVeigh’s. But the two men 
were quickly released for 
lack of evidence, the parallel 
taste in small towns and 
cheap motels an apparent co- 
incidence. In Oklahoma City 
rescuers ended their search 
for bodies and survivors. The 
final toll: 167 people dead, 
including 19 children. 


Presidential Tough Talk 
Continuing the campaign he 
began in the aftermath of the 
Oklahoma City tragedy to still 
what he has called voices of 
hatred and paranoia, Presi- 
dent Clinton used a com- 
mencement speech at Michi- 
gan State University to 
address militia groups nation- 
wide that advocate violence. 
“How dare you call your- 
selves patriots and heroes?” 
demanded the President. 
“There is no right to resort to 
violence when you don’t get 
your way. There is no right to 
kill people ... Those who 
claim such rights are wrong 
and un-American.” 


U.S. to Cubans: Stand in Line 
Following secret negotiations 
with Cuba, the Clinton Ad- 
ministration announced the 
undoing of three decades of 
Cuban refugee policy. From 
now on, Cuban boat people 
will no longer be given spe- 
cial entry rights to the U.S., 
but will instead be returned 
to their homeland, where 
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CHECKUP OF THE WEEK: Dr. Henry Foster, the embattled nominee for Surgeon 
General, had to sit still for some poking and prodding on Capitol Hill 





Not only is it Labor Day—it’s also the 
day the 0.J. Simpson jury will be re- 
duced to 11 members, with no alter- 
nates, if it continues to lose panelists 
at its present rate of one every 21 days 
{in just five months, seven jurors out of 
the original 24 jurors and alternates 
have dropped out). Hey, Judge Ito— 
have a nice holiday! 
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44\t was traumatic that day 
because she was expecting to 
go in there and work with her 
dad ... and then it’s like all 
of a sudden she has to leave 
and be escorted out.77 
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ship—the buzz says nine of the Top 10 
just in time record losses 
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of N.B.A. play-offs for 
second year in a row 
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Parental Advisory! 


Which of these appallingly incendiary quotes are 
taken from the lyrics of gangsta rappers, and which 
are the products of right-wing talk-show hosts? 


1. “It’s gonna be a bloodbath of cops.” 

2. “Be a good killer or a damn good ducker.” 

3. “Get a gun and do something.” 

4. “Die, die, die, pig, die!” 

5. “Head shots, head shots ... Kill the sons of bitches!” 
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The number of adult children moving back home has been steadily increasing over the past decade. The map shows the 
percentage of such families compared to all families 
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they will have to apply for 
admission to the U.S. 
through normal channels. As 
a humanitarian gesture, how- 
ever (and in yet another poli- 
cy reversal), most of the 
21,000 refugees being de 
tained at Guantanamo will 
be allowed to enter the U.S. 


Medicare: You First 

President Clinton and Re- 
publican leaders spent the 
week sniping over Medicare. 
Against a background of par 
tisan budget wrangling, the 
President declined G.o.P. in- 
vitations to come up with a 
bipartisan solution to the 
program’s ballooning costs. 
While the White House took 
the political cover of gravely 
insisting that Medicare 
remedies be linked to overall 
health-care reforms and a 
master G.O.P. budget plan, 
the President's strategists 
were not about to offer Re- 
publicans a hand with their 
balanced-budget/tax-cut 
promises by agreeing to deep 
slashes in Medicare. 


It's Tougher in the Senate 
Republicans learned that the 
second 100 days may be more 
difficult in the Senate. G.o.P. 
leaders failed to get enough 
votes to halt a de facto fili- 
buster over a legal-reform bill 
that, like a version passed by 
the House, would cap puni- 
tive damages in all civil law 
suits. With the President call- 
ing the measure the “Drunk 
Drivers Protection Act of 
1995” and threatening a veto, 
G.O.P. Senators regrouped to 
rework the bill. 


Dr. Foster Comes Calling 

Dr. Henry Foster, President 
Clinton’s controversial nomi 
nee for Surgeon General, fur- 
thered his cause with a plain- 
spoken appearance at his 
Senate confirmation hearing, 
during which he ex- 

Za, Plained that his inconsis- 
y tent recollections about 
the number of abortions 
he has performed over the 
years were nothing more 
than “an honest mistake.” 
Foster still faces tough floor 
opposition from G.o.P. presi- 
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dential hopefuls Bob Dole 
and Phil Gramm. 


Whitewater Again 

Neal Ainley, the former 
president of an Arkansas 
bank that handled Bill Clin- 
ton’s 1990 gubernatorial 
campaign funds, pleaded 
guilty to two misdemeanors 
involving false documents 
and agreed to cooperate 
with the Whitewater inde- 
pendent counsel. Prosecu- 
tors want to know whether 
Ainley conspired in 1990 
with key Clinton aide Bruce 
Lindsey, now deputy White 
House counsel, to evade fed- 
eral cash-withdrawal report- 
ing requirements. 


Clinton Slams Door on Iran 
Characterizing the country as 
a continuing threat to peace 
and a major sponsor of ter- 
rorism, President Clinton an- 


| nounced a ban on U.S. trade 


and investment with Iran, 
settling an internal Adminis- 
tration debate over how best 
to handle Iran’s menace and 
forestall even stronger mea- 
sures from Congress. Major 
U.S. allies showed no interest 
in joining the embargo. 


Did She or Didn't She? 
Federal prosecutors struck a 
deal with Qubilah Shabazz, 
the daughter of Malcolm X, 
whom they have accused of 
plotting to kill Nation of Is- 
lam leader Louis Farrakhan. 
Prosecutors agreed to drop 
charges in exchange for 
Shabazz’s acceptance of “re- 
sponsibility” for the plot and 
the equivalent of two years’ 
probation. But once out of 
the courtroom, Shabazz de- 
nied having plotted anything, 
and her lawyers continued to 


f | insist that she was the victim 
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of entrapment by a merce- 
nary government informant. 


The Simpson Trial 

As yet another juror was ex- 
cused and replaced with an al- 
ternate (there are now only 
five remaining), the prosecu- 
tion began presenting the 
heart of its case against O.J. 
Simpson. Police chemist Gregory 
Matheson testified that pre- 
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CHRONICLES 


DISPATCHES 
By ADAM COHEN, in Limestone County 


Back on the Chain Gang 


ALABAMA’S FIRST CHAIN GANG IN DECADES DOES NOT YET KNOW THE 
drill. On a lonely stretch of highway near the Alabama-Tennessee 
border, guards and bloodhounds look on as 320 convicts from the 
Limestone Correctional Facility try to negotiate the tricky business of 
walking in unison while shackled. Clad in immaculate white uni- 
/ ~ forms (emblazoned with the words CHAIN GANG lest anyone mistake 
them for pastry chefs), the men are equipped with a variety of tools and not quite sure 
whether they should be trimming, digging or picking up litter. One makes a desultory 
attempt to start up a work song, but no one else joins in. Perhaps they're too busy look- 
ing forward to their lunch of bread smeared with jam. Perhaps not. 

Chain gangs are meant to be unpleasant, and this one is succeeding. “We don’t like 
it,” complains James Sears, convicted of harassment. “We think it’s stupid.” Civilians, 
on the other hand, seem fascinated by the sight of men in chains. Cars stop along the 
side of the road, and mothers with babies get out to watch. A Limestone County school 
bus passes by, and the children press their faces to the window. 

Once a common sight along 
Southern highways, chain gangs 
fell victim to a reform movement 
that reached its zenith with the 
1932 film exposé I Am a Fugitive 
from a Chain Gang. By the late 
1940s, the gangs were well on their 
way to joining stocks and public 
floggings in penological limbo. 
Thus there was little in the way of 
models when Alabama Governor 
Fob James decided last year to re- 
vive the practice. “We started from 
scratch,” says Limestone warden 
Ralph Hooks, pointing proudly toa 
new, specially designed toilet that allows the men to relieve themselves in privacy while 
still linked to their colleagues. 

Inasingle stroke, the gangs have fulfilled two of Governor James’ dearest campaign 
promises: saving money (inmates, when chained, require fewer guards) and getting 
tough with criminals. Fortunately, today’s crews do not have to wear the heavy ankle 
irons that used to cause “shackle poison” (the new, handcuff-like shackles are made of 
lighter metals). Nor, in theory, will the men have to endure the overwork, beatings and 
disease that led to death rates as high as 45% among “classic” chain gangs. Still, work- 
ing on a’90s-style gang is no picnic: inmates will be toiling through 12-hour workdays 
in the hot Alabama sun, serving sentences as long as 90 days. “If they try to escape,” 
vows state corrections commissioner Ron Jones, “our officers are going to shoot them.” 
No failure to communicate here. 

Not everyone is pleased. The Alabama Civil Liberties Union is weighing a legal chal- 
lenge, while some Alabama businessmen fear the gangs will hurt the state's image and 
sour its business climate. Out on the roadside, chain gang member Sears sees things in 
more elemental terms. “They wouldn’t allow you to chain five dogs together like this,” 
he says. “We're moving backwards, not forwards.” 
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The new old look in prison wear; inset above: lunch 
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liminary tests showed blood 
found at the murder scene 
was consistent with Simpson’s 
blood type and that blood 
found on socks at Simpson’s 
estate correlated with that of 
his slain ex-wife. The intro- 
duction of more sophisticated 
DNA tests is to follow. 


Depleted Church Coffers 

In what may prove to be the 
largest financial scandal ever 
to erupt in a mainstream U.S. 
church, the Episcopal Church 
accused Ellen Cooke, its for- 
mer treasurer, of diverting 


| $2.2 million and spending the 


money on personal items, in- 
cluding a home, a farm, travel 
and jewelry. Cooke, who is 
cooperating with church in- 
vestigators, said her actions 


| were the result of work pres- 


sures and a psychological 
“breakdown.” 


Killer Storm 

Packing hailstones as big as 
softballs and winds of 70 
m.p.h., a storm swept 
through northern Texas over 
the weekend, shattering car 
windows and damaging 
buildings. At least a dozen 
people were killed and more 
than 150 injured. 


WORLD 


Croats and Serbs Renew War 
Fighting broke out in Croatia 
between the Croatian army 
and secessionist Serbs, 
breaking a “permanent 
cease-fire” signed by the two 
sides last year. The new 
round of violence began 
when the Croatian army, in 
an early-morning surprise at- 
tack, captured the Western 
Slavonia enclave in central 
Croatia, a small part of the 
27% of Croatian territory 
held by Croatian Serbs. To 
complicate things further, 
Croatian army forces ex- 
changed artillery fire late in 
the week with Bosnian Serbs 
across the border in north- 


| eastern Bosnia, killing three. 


Gas Attack Thwarted 
On Friday—Children’s Day 
in Japan—employees at a 
Tokyo subway station extin- 
guished two burning plastic 























bags of chemicals left in a 
men’s room before their 
fumes could combine to form 
enough hydrogen cyanide to 
kill 10,000 people in seconds. 
No one has claimed responsi- 
bility for the attack. Mean- 
while, Japanese police, con- 
tinuing their investigation of 
the Aum Shinrikyo cult, ar- 
rested the group’s top 
lawyer, Yoshinobu Aoyama, 
on charges of slander. As in 
other arrests, police have so 
far avoided charging that the 
cult was involved in the 
March 20 gassing on the 
Tokyo subway. 


Housecleaning at Barings 
Twenty-one top executives of 
the bankrupted Barings 
P.L.C. were fired by the 
company’s new owners. ING 
Group, a Dutch company, 
determined that the Barings 
employees were either di- 
rectly or indirectly responsi- 
ble for overseeing the deriva- 
tives debacle that broke the 
British bank in February. 


Meanwhile, German authori- | 


ties received more than 1,000 
pages of documents from 
Singapore, which is request- 
ing former Barings trader 
Nicholas Leeson’s extradition 
to face charges of forgery. 


SPORT 


N.B.A. Play-Offs: Humble Pie 
For the second year in a row, 
the Seattle Supersonics wast- 
ed a stunningly successful 
season by collapsing in the 
first round of the N.B.A. 
play-offs. “It’s time to face 
our embarrassment, be hum- 
bled, feel the humility of the 
sport and go and try to figure 
out some things,” said a sub- 
dued coach George Karl after 
the team’s final 114-110 loss 
to the Los Angeles Lakers. 


Derby Day Surprise 

Thunder Gulch, the dimmest 
star in trainer D, Wayne 
Lukas’ trio of starters, thun- 
dered out of a wall of 18 
horses to win the 121st run- 
ning of the Kentucky Derby. 
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GARY BUSEY 


EXPECTING. ZOE BAIRD, 42, corporate lawyer 
whose irregular nanny-hiring practices kept 
her from becoming Bill Clinton’s Attorney 
General; her second child, sometime in Au- 
gust; in Hartford, Connecticut. 


APPOINTED. GEORGE F. WILL, 54, conserva- 
tive columnist and baseball maven; as com- 
missioner of the new Texas-Louisiana Pro- 
fessional Baseball League; in Dallas. 


RESIGNED. GARY MOELLER, 54, head foot- 
ball coach of Big Ten champion University 
of Michigan; following his arrest on charges 
stemming from a drunken brawl in which 
he allegedly punched a police officer; in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


RESIGNED. MARTIN HARWIT, 64, head of the 
Smithsonian Institution’s National Air and 
Space Museum; in Washington. Harwit fell 
victim to the controversy over a planned 
exhibition of the Enola Gay, the plane that 
dropped the first atom bomb. Outraged 








30 YEARS AGO 





The Wiggiest of Kicks 


Nine years after Elvis’ first hit record, TIME announced that 


was here to stay: “No 


rock 'n’ roll—“the sound of the Sixties” 


debutante cotillion or country-club dance is complete these 
days without a heavy dose of rock ’n’ roll 
some of Manhattan’s highest society wiggled around the 
dance floor doing the mule, flapping their hands like mules’ 
ears to the thudding beat of Lester Lanin’s orchestra . 
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GEORGE WILL SIR MICHAEL HORDERN 


veterans believed the exhibit would have 
been too sympathetic to Japanese views of 
World War II. 


RECOVERING. GARY BUSEY, 50, movie star; 
from an apparent cocaine overdose; in 
Santa Monica, California. The actor, who 
specializes in red-neck bad-boy parts, was 
found unconscious at his home by his fi- 
ancé. Police reported that 1/2 g of cocaine 
was found in his shirt pocket. 


DIED. DON BROCKETT, 65, actor whose di- 
verse roles ranged from the amiable Chef 
Brockett on Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood to 
a deranged inmate in The Silence of the 
Lambs; from a heart attack; in Pittsburgh. 


DIED. SIR MICHAEL HORDERN, 83, British 
actor whose portrayals of tragic heroes on 
stage (Prospero in The Tempest) were 
counterpointed by comic supporting roles 
in movies (A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum); in Oxford, England. 
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At a charity ball... 





Cover: Rock ‘n’ Roll 


. On campus, where it once 


was squaresville to flip for the rock scene, it now is the wiggiest of kicks. Most 


sociologists, who take this sort of thing seriously, agree that the sensuality of rock 
‘n’ roll is ‘safe sex.’ One cynical college observer has concluded that girls ‘who 
don’t’ dance more vigorously than girls ‘who do.’”—May 21, 1965 


—By Kathleen Adams, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin, Alain L. Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 
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THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO 


RALPH 


Reed's burgeoning Christian Coalition 
evokes zeal and fear as it mobilizes to 
dominate the political center 


By JEFFREY H. BIRNBAUM WASHINGTON 


N SUNDAY, RALPH REED RESTS—AT LEAST HE 

tries to. But on the night of April 30, his two- 

year-old, Christopher, lay awake for hours, 

badly sunburned from a picnic, leaving Reed 

little time for sleep in the modern, red brick 

house in Chesapeake, Virginia, that he and his 
wife Jo Anne recently purchased. Reed struggles for time 
with his family. “I get home as often as I can, even if it’s 
only for a day,” says the 33-year-old father of three. Still, 
the executive director of the formidable Christian Coali- 
tion has another mission, and at dawn on Monday he was 
up and off to catch a 7 o'clock flight to Washington, the 
beginning of a hectic but typical week of lobbying, so- 
cializing and expanding his movement. Tuesday morning 
he was in New Hampshire, where Governor Steven Mer- 
rill joked about Reed’s imminent appearance before the 
state senate: “They want to know you don't have two 
heads, that you don’t have horns.” Reed, who looks every 
bit the eagle scout he once was, responded with a guffaw 
that was too loud by half for his 140-lb. frame. The New 
Hampshire senate, which usually deigns to listen only to 
would-be Presidents, paid close attention to his message. 
The ranks of conservative Christians, Reed said, are now 
“too large, too diverse, too significant to be ignored by 
either major political party.” 
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Not long ago, the Christian right was 
dismissed as a group of pasty-faced 
zealots, led by divisive televangelists like 
Jerry Falwell, who helped yank the Re- 
publican Party so far to the right that 
moderates were frightened away. But 
Reed has emerged as the movement's 
fresh face, the choirboy to the rescue, a 
born-again Christian with a fine sense of 
the secular mechanics of American poli- 
tics. His message, emphasizing such 
broadly appealing themes as support for 
tax cuts, has helped make the Christian 
Coalition one of the most powerful grass- 
roots organizations in American politics. 
Its 1.6 million active supporters and $25 
million annual budget, up from 500,000 
activists and a $14.8 million budget just 
two years ago, hold a virtual veto on the 
Republican nominee for President, and 
will exert an extraordinary influence over 
who will occupy the Oval Office begin- 
ning in 1997. In fact, Reed’s success rep- 
resents the most thorough penetration of 





the secular world of American politics by 
an essentially religious organization in 
this century. To some, this ascendancy 


Reed joins in a moment of 
prayer at the Cat 'n Fiddle 
restaurant in Concord, New Hampshire, 


Reed walks the halls 
of the New Hampshire 
state capitol with Governor Merrill, right, 





evokes more ancient spirits—say, that of | 


17th century New England theocracies, 
which were as invasive as they were close- 
minded. To the movement's adherents, 
however, it signifies a bracing, expansive 
and historic spiritual Renaissance. 

Even as he courts centrist voters, how- 
ever, Reed has been determinedly pressing 
Republican politicians to move toward the 
Coalition’s right-wing policies. Last week 
the Coalition lobbied hard against the 
nomination of Dr. Henry Foster as Sur- 
geon General. Next week the Christian 
Coalition and many of its G.o.P. allies will 
unveil their sequel to the Contract with 
America: the Contract with the American 
Family. Meanwhile, presidential candi- 
dates are dropping in on Reed for counsel. 
Bob Dole’s attack on the morals of Holly- 
wood was the result of consultations with 
Reed. Lamar Alexander, who last summer 
held that Washington should neither sub- 
sidize nor prohibit abortion, began shifting 
his view to the right after calling on Reed, 
who then rewarded the candidate by de- 
scribing him as “pro-life.” Says William 
Lacy, chief strategist for Dole’s presidential 
bid: “Without having significant support of 
the Christian right a Republican cannot 
win the nomination or the general elec- 
tion.” Reed is so hot a commodity that the 
presidential campaign of Senator Phil 
Gramm of Texas offered to hire him as its 
political director, the No. 2 staff job. Reed 
declined. It would have been a demotion. 

As executive director of the Christian 
Coalition, Reed is master of a much more 
powerful and effective machine than is 
almost any presidential candidate. By 
mobilizing eager volunteers down to the 


30 


before the start of a coalition breakfast 
y 


©éWe [can] be large 


precinct (and local church) level and 
handing out 33 million voter guides 

often in church pews—prior to last No 
vember’s election, the Coalition is credit 
ed with providing the winning margin for 
perhaps half the Republicans’ 52-seat 
gain in the House and a sizable portion of 
their nine-seat pickup in the Senate. As a 
result, Ralph Reed is the man to see 
among G.o.P. lawmakers and candidates 
for President. He stands astride the most 
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before addressing the senate 


d more effective and reach more 





potent faction in the ascendant Republi- 
can Party. And with that power comes 
scrutiny and criticism—from both the left 
and the right. 

Behind Reed’s cool blue eyes is steel. 
He is no innocent, talking tough politics 
like the late Lee Atwater, a Republican op- 
erative of decidedly secular mien. Last 
week TIME got a close look at Reed and his 
organization by traveling with him as he 
moved from Washington to New Hamp- 


In the Washington office of 
Senator Dan Coats of Indiana, 


discussing a new school-prayer bill and 
efforts to kill the Henry Foster nomination 


shire and back. He also provided a rare in- 
sider’s glimpse at the real source of his 
clout—the satellite-Internet-and-fax ma 
chine juggernaut employed by his 
soldiers in the field 

Reed got this far by refocusing the 
Coalition on more than its basic agenda 
of support for school prayer and opposi 
tion to abortion. It now works hand in 
hand W ith the congressional Republican 
leaders and defines its purpose loosely 





The executive director 
speaks to a crowd of local 


Christian Coalition supporters in Hollis, 
New Hampshire, during his visit last week 


people than the Republican and Democratic parties.” ” 





as “pro-family,” which encompasses such 
mainstream issues as deregulation and 
welfare reform, Acting then as a team 
player for the G.o.P., the Coalition poured 
more than $1 million into the effort to pass 
the Contract with America 
$250,000 for advertising, direct mail and 
phone-bank work on behalf of the bal- 
anced-budget amendment—not generally 


including 


considered a scriptural imperative 
Now it’s payback time. With the back- 
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ing of prominent Republicans, the Coali 
tion next week will unveil its Contract 
with the American Family. Its center- 
piece, TIME has learned, will be a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to pro- 
tect “religious expression”—including a 
voluntary moment of silence in schools, 
the use of religious symbols in public 
places and religious invocations at public 
ceremonies. The bill would also expend 
$30 million to fund an experiment in 
“school choice” in low-income regions; it 
would end federal funding for such al- 
legedly liberal efforts as the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting and the Department 
of Education. In addition, the bill would 
probably include a federal ban on D&(¢ 
abortion procedures, which are used pri- 
marily in late-term abortions 

That the religious right could virtually 
dictate an important part of the congres- 
sional agenda was unimaginable when the 
modern movement began in 1979. Back 
then, such conservatives as Paul Weyrich 
and Richard Viguerie helped Falwell set 
up the Moral Majority. Their idea was to 
mobilize white Evangelicals in the South 
and border states—-many of whom had 
once supported Jimmy Carter—against 
Washington’s perceived intrusiveness. The 
Moral Majority gained legitimacy, along 
with White House access, during the Rea- 
gan years, but Falwell neglected to build 
real foundations at the grass roots. So oth 
er groups were formed to fill the void, in 
cluding Pat Robertson’s Freedom Coun- 
cils. After Robertson ran unsuccessfully for 
the Republican nomination for President 
in 1988, he converted his huge mailing lists 
into the Christian Coalition and turned its 
operations over to Reed, then 27. Reed 
sought to build the organization from the 
bottom up, making it largely community 
based, with activists much more involved in 
local issues. The strategy has paid off. A 
survey by Campaigns & Elections maga- 
zine reported last year that the Christian 
right exercised considerable control of Re- 
publican parties in 13 states and complete- 
ly dominated 18 others 

‘The future of America is not [shaped] 
by who sits in the Oval Office but by who 
sits in the principal's office,” Reed told a 
group of activists in New Hampshire last 
week, If the Coalition grows large enough, 
he advised, “then everyone running for 
President will be pro-family; they'll have to 
come to us.” And so they have. The latest 
closed-door meeting of Coalition state di- 
rectors held in Washington in January 
drew both Dole and Gramm. Further 
more, Coalition lobbyists sat among the 
select group of outsiders who met regular- 
ly in Newt Gingrich’s suite to coordinate 
the campaign to pass the Contract with 
America. 











Reed gets that kind of respect be- 
cause he can deliver. With a fat war chest 
and so many activists on call at all times, 
the Coalition can stir a flurry of telephone 
calls and letters to lawmakers on almost 
any subject within a matter of hours. To 
train its operatives, the Coalition runs 
leadership schools, instructing support- 
ers to form rapid-response networks, 
connected by phone, fax and modem, in 
hundreds of counties, located in every 
state in the Union. They update their in- 
formation on the third Tuesday of every 
month by attending satellite downlinks of 
“Christian Coalition Live,” an hour of 
specific instruction on political organiz- 
ing at which Reed himself plays host. The 
broadcasts feature target lists of lawmak- 
ers to contact regarding specific legisla- 
tion. More than 200 conservative evan- 
gelical churches serve as the meeting 
places for these high-tech gatherings; the 
Coalition hopes to have 1,000 downlink 
sites by year’s end. 

Such meetings are not confined to the 
Bible Belt. Last month, for instance, 20 ac- 
tivists braved the rain to attend a showing 
at the Bethel Full Gospel Church in 
Rochester, New York, and that was just one 
of 12 downlink sites in what is supposed to 
be a liberal state. The meeting began when 
the county chairman, Tom Jessop, bowed 
his head and said, “Let’s come together in 
prayer.” But he moved quickly to such top- 
ics as how to become a Republican com- 
mitteeman and how to “blitz E-mail.” In- 
deed, the group was nothing like the 
Coalition members uncharitably described 
by the Washington Post in February 1993 as 
“poor, uneducated and easy to command.” 
Jessop, 54, is a senior project engineer at 
Eastman Kodak. His deputy Rahm Gos- 
wami, 44, is a research chemist with a 
Ph.D. A similar meeting a month earlier in 
Charleston, South Carolina, was attended 
by several lawyers and physicians—all in 
business suits. Another misconception is 
that the Coalition is exclusively white. Two 
blacks came to the meeting in Rochester. “I 
don’t look at it as a color thing,” explained 
Angie Whitlock, one of the African Ameri- 
cans there. “I don’t know why more of us 
don’t join up.” The chief reason is the blind 
eye the Christian right turned to segrega- 
tion in the 1960s. 

Despite its increasing sophistication 
and secularization, the movement remains 
insular, distrustful and eager to impose 
what it sees as a Bible-backed morality on 
the public at large. Reed was brought up 
short by his own people when he agreed 
not to press for a school-prayer amend- 
ment earlier this year in the House and in- 
stead backed the Contract with such fer- 
vor. To keep peace, he gave what is now 
called his “litmus-test” speech, in which he 
warned that a presidential candidate who 


) 





Pat Robertson, elder 


statesman of the 
Coalition, with his protege at a Senate 
Republican reception in Washington 








Participants at a coalition 


“leadership school,” a 
training session in political organization, 
held in Oklahoma City last March 


(He represents a dangerous trend in this countr 


did not oppose abortions would not be ac- 


ceptable to conservative Christians. 
Meanwhile, a fund-raising letter in March 
stated in unusually harsh terms that the 
Coalition was committed to saying “NO to 
condom distribution in the schools, NO to 
taxpayer funding of abortion, NO to sex 
education classes in the public schools that 
promote promiscuity [and] NO to homo 
sexual adoptions and government-sanc- 
tioned gay marriages.” Some of its officials 
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insist that solely the Coalition knows the 
way, the truth and the right. During a 
training session in Oklahoma City this 
spring, Fred Sellers, the state chairman, 
said, “Only we can restore this nation. Only 
the people here today, and people like us, 
can turn this around ... only Christian be- 
lievers doing the work ... in the thick of 
battle.” 

Still, Reed is actively trying to cast a 
“wider net.” After the litmus-test speech, 











eran of Republican headquarters in Wash- 
ington and the rough-and-tumble cam- 
paigns of Jack Kemp and Jesse Helms. But 
Robertson, the son of a Virginia politician, 
readily allowed Reed to suffuse the Coali- 
tion with a new professionalism. Reed con- 
tinues to work unstintingly to plane the 
rougher edges off Robertson’s image. In 
the meantime, his own book, Politically In- 
correct, is considered the manifesto of the 
movement. With Robertson’s approval, he 
is working on a second. 

Ralph Reed Jr. was born in 1961, the 
son of a Navy physician from Portsmouth, 
Virginia. Nicknamed “Buddy,” Reed dis- 
played his nature from the beginning. 
Asked what her son always aspired to be, 
his mother Marcy told the Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution, “In charge.” Raised a Meth- 
odist, Reed was an indifferent Christian 
though an avid Republican—through his 
early college years. He wrote a rabid col- 
umn while at the University of Georgia, 






_ ~ sa TN , taking hawkish positions on gun control 

Part of the phone bank at A booth at last February's and the nuclear freeze. (He resigned from 

BIG PUSH the Christian Coalition Conservative Action conference the paper after a reader charged him with 
headquarters in Virginia, where operators promoting the Christian Coalition and 
urged members to lobby against Foster 


plagiarism.) As a student, he ran school 


featuring Reed’s book, Politically Incorrect campaigns and gained a reputation as a 
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We should keep religion and politics separate. 


he tacked back a bit and said he had issued 
no ultimatums. And he wants to attract 
both blacks and Jews to the fold, which is 
almost entirely made up of white evan- 
gelical Protestants and traditionalist Cath- 
olics. He is even toying with the idea of 
starting a Jewish auxiliary, an idea that has 
a long way to go. 

Robertson is the founder and guiding 
spirit of the Coalition. But he has ceded op- 
erational control to his young protégé. “I 





am, if I can use that exalted term, moving 
more into the elder statesman’s role,” the 
65-year-old Robertson told Time. That 
transition began when Reed and Robert- 
son sat next to each other at a dinner hon- 
oring George Bush’s Inauguration. At first, 
Reed wondered whether the broadcasting 
tycoon seriously wanted a brass-knuckled 
pol like himself to run the operation. Reed, 
then a doctoral candidate in American his- 
tory at the University of Georgia, was a vet- 
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player of dirty tricks. 

However, in 1983, shortly before he 
became the director of a national G.o.P. 
student committee, Reed not only gave up 
booze and cigarettes but also found God. At 
about that time, he had seen a politician he 
admired—a “pro-family, traditional val- 
ues” type—drinking and fooling around 
with someone he was not married to. The 
sight disgusted Reed and helped lead him 
toward being “born again.” He apologized 
to one of his political victims, picked up a 
phone book, found an evangelical church 
and started attending. “Since 1983, I haven't 
been involved with anybody in politics for 
whom I bear a grudge in my heart,” Reed 
told TIME. “Which doesn’t mean I don't 
want to win. It means a religious person in 
politics understands that he’s working for 
goals more universal than taking the next 
election.” 

As Reed made his rounds among the 
nation’s most important politicians last 
week, he looked for all the world like a ju- 
nior executive, neatly attired in a crisp, 
dark suit and starched button-down shirt 
dashing, luggage in hand, from taxicab to 
commercial aircraft. At times, he thumbed 
through his history book of the moment, 
Doris Kearns Goodwin's new biography of 
Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt. But there 
was nothing mundane—or junior level— 
about his encounters. In addition to New 
Hampshire's Governor, he met with Sen- 
ator Dan Coats to discuss the Foster nomi- 
nation and a new bill on school prayer and 
choice. He then socialized with a collection 
of the G.o.P.’s movers and shakers in New 
Hampshire. Through it all he kept in con- 
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The Doctor in the Lion’s Den 


By NINA BURLEIGH WASHINCTON 


ENRY FOSTER COUNTERED FAMILY VALUES WITH FAMILY VALUES. THE 
Christian Coalition had been running full-page ads against him that 
screamed “If You Liked Joycelyn Elders, You'll Love Henry Foster.” A 
spokeswoman for the Family Research Council, a conservative think tank, 

declared that anyone who votes for Foster “will regret it when it comes to elec- 
tion time.” Indeed, Republican presidential candidates cannot afford to alien- 
ate the pro-life wing by allowing Foster to be confirmed as Surgeon General; 
and last week, Senate majority leader Bob Dole threatened to withhold a full- 
floor vote on Foster even if Clinton’s nominee got through the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources committee. What was Foster to do? Speaking forcefully and 
earnestly, he “set the record straight,” saying the initial conflicting numbers on 
the abortions he performed were an “honest mistake ... but there was never any 
intent to deceive.” He added that in his 38-year career he had performed 39 
abortions but that “most obstetricians” out in practice have, too.” And then he 
talked movingly about his life and his work. “I am a doctor who delivers babies. 
My life’s work has been devoted to bringing healthy lives into this world ... I fear 
doctors who don’t feel their patients’ pain.” He talked of his hardworking father 
and the inspiration of his 
unschooled grandmother 
who stressed education. 
He shed a tear and showed 
anger at accusations that 
he knew of the Tuskegee 
experiments that withheld 
treatment from black men 
with syphilis. The two-day 
performance was a re- 
markable comeback for a 
nominee consigned just 
weeks ago to the valley of 
the shadow of death. By 
the end of last week, Foster 
had enough bipartisan 
support to break a threat- 
ened filibuster by Phil 
Gramm of Texas and Bob 
Foster’s testimony revived a doomed nomination Smith of New Hampshire. 

“I am certain he will be the next Surgeon General of the United States,” said 
Ted Kennedy of the Senate Labor Committee, which will vote on his nomination 
within the next several weeks. “But he might have to be confirmed on a voice vote 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon” to protect Republicans who support him from their 
right flank. “It’s a triumph,” says Mike McCurry, White House press secretary. 
“The fact that he’s gone from dead-on-arrival to having a chance at confirmation 
is a stunning turnaround. Maybe every once in a while the good guy wins.” 

Nevertheless, White House head counters had identified only 50 Senate 
votes for Foster by the end of the week—still one short of confirmation. The 
Christian Coalition plans to lobby Senators until the vote. Dole too can refuse to 
bring the nomination to the floor. His taste for blood, however, is uncertain— 
despite his courtship of the religious right. No candidate wants to highlight the 
differences between moderate Republicans and the anti-abortion right. 

The most surprising support for Foster came from Bill Frist of Tennessee. A 
heart-and-lung surgeon and conservative first termer who is against abortion, 
Frist startled Republicans and Democrats with sympathetic questions for Foster 
from the committee. Frist said he understands the problems obstetricians and gy- 
necologists face treating low-income women. “I know he must have seen botched 
abortions, women coming in the hospital door, bleeding,” said Frist, adding he 
was aware too of the segregation suffered by black doctors. “I’m the only person 
on that panel who knows what it was like in the South in the 1960s.” a 
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stant touch with his headquarters in Vir- 
ginia and his Washington office by way of a 
cellular phone. 

At the state capitol in Concord, New 
Hampshire, the local press was all over him 
after his senate appearance. But he was not 
universally applauded. State senator Burt 
Cohen, a Democrat, left the chamber in a 
huff even before Reed spoke. “He [Reed] 
represents a dangerous trend in this coun- 


| try. We should keep religion and politics 


separate,” Cohen said later, Another state 
senator, Jeanne Shaheen, a Democratic 
stalwart, heard Reed out. But she also was 
offended. She said, “Anytime you paint 
yourself as having the right answers be- 
cause of a direct connection to God, that’s 
very dangerous.” 

Theirs was a minority view in the 
heavily conservative and Republican sen- 
ate. Reed was welcomed at a lunch at the 
estate of a conservative and politically ac- 
tive couple, Ortwin and Pat Krueger. Nei- 
ther is a member of the Christian Coali- 
tion yet, but they love politics and 
professed to like the Coalition’s ap- 
proach. So with an eye toward helping 
the Coalition raise money, they happily 
played host to 10 current and potential 
contributors at their huge, old house, 
overlooking a pool, a tennis court and 130 
rural acres. George Fellendorf, a semi- 
retired teacher of the deaf who is the state 
chapter’s unpaid chairman, told Reed 
that after 18 months of organizing, it was 
time for the state association to get a full- 
time, paid executive director. “We're at a 
turning point,” he said. Looking around at 


| his affluent welcome, Reed could not 


help agreeing. That night he attended an- 
other, larger gathering of activists—this 
one involving 250 people—and expanded 
on his optimism. The Coalition had just 
registered its 1,600th county chapter, he 
said. “We're the McDonald’s of American 
politics.” 

Maintaining that momentum will take 
patience, and, Reed admitted, “some de- 
gree of retraining of me.” Though he says 
he dislikes the word control, dominance of 
the G.o.P. remains the movement's ulti- 
mate objective. But by grabbing for too 
much of it too soon, he could squander the 
incredible gains he has made. 

He must also fend off insinuations 
from liberal adversaries that his move- 
ment’s antigovernment stands contributed 
to the poisonous rhetoric spewed by vio- 
lent extremists like those responsible for 
the Oklahoma City bombing. “We must 
forsake violence of the fist, the tongue and 
the heart,” he said last week, quoting Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. “The Christian Coali- 
tion provides an avenue to bring alienated 
citizens into mainstream political action. 
Were we not here, the ranks of the disaf- 
fected would be much larger.” He adds 


The Christians are close to winning the whole war; they might do it by ’96. 





correctly that the Coalition, despite its con- 
servative agenda, does not coordinate with 
the National Rifle Association, nor does it 
lobby on gun issues. Nevertheless, at the 
grass-roots level, there is a large overlap 
among Coalition supporters and anti-gun- 
control activists. 

Reed tries to keep his eye on the long 
term. “I’m asking myself where do I want 
this movement located in the political sys- 
tem in the year 2025,” he told Time. “If I 
fall for the temptation of acting 
as a power broker within a giv- 
en political party, then 25 or 30 
years from now I will be where 
the labor unions are today.” 

But to this point, Reed has 
steered the Coalition solely 
into the arms of the Repub- 
licans. It is supposed to be non- 
partisan, but it clearly plays fa- 
vorites. Former Coalition staff 
members hold key positions in 
the campaigns of Dole, 
Alexander, Gramm and Pat 
Buchanan. None work for Bill 
Clinton. Democrats are con- 
cerned the Coalition may be 
eating into their dwindling 
base. Voters are looking for 
more morality in their politics, 
and the Coalition is providing 
it. “Thanks in great part to peo- 
ple like Ralph Reed, they have 
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become a mainstream con- 
stituency,” said Democratic 
consultant Mark McKinnon, 


who is based in Austin, Texas. 
“I have been advising my 
clients that we get ourselves in 
a lot of trouble by attacking the 
religious right. Instead of incit- 
ing them, we ought to try to co- 
opt them. We need to show we 
have a backbone of morality in 
this party.” 

Still, acclaim for Reed and his Coalition 
is far from universal, even within the Re- 
publican Party. Senator Arlen Specter 
launched his campaign for President with a 
broadside against Reed and his alleged “in- 
tolerance.” Congresswoman Marge Rou- 
kema, a moderate Republican from New 
Jersey, said flatly, “Ralph Reed and the 
Christian Coalition will create a lot of trou- 
ble for the Republican Party.” And, in fact, 
if Reed succeeds too well at moving the 
G.O.P. in his direction, he stands to alienate 
the middle-of-the-roaders, whose votes, 
while notably absent in Republican pri- 
maries, tend to decide general elections. 

Meanwhile, powerful figures on the 
religious right feel the G.o.P. isn’t right 


| tion. 
| “anti-family” elements, Dobson argued 


AT HOM 


enough for them, posing a danger for Reed 
if he continues to accommodate himself to 
the party’s moderate elements. In March, 
James Dobson, head of the powerful Focus 
on Family organization, fired off open let- 
ters to G.O.P. chairman Haley Barbour, 
complaining bitterly about the lack of im- 
mediate payoff from the November elec- 
Fearful of compromising with 


that it was time to fold the all-inviting “big 





tent” of the Republican Party. In contrast, 
Reed argues for a more inclusive Coalition 
and struggles to appear more secular (in 
New Hampshire last week, for example, he 
declined an invitation to give the invoca- 
tion before the senate because he did not 
want TV cameras to record him in prayer). 
There are two faces to the religious right, 
says Michael Hudson, executive director of 
the liberal People for the American Way, 
“the moderate face that meets Bob Dole 
and the grass-roots state chapters that are 
still bashing gays. Ralph Reed is trying to 
create a big tent in the religious right, but 
can he sell political expediency to his grass- 
roots movement?” 

Other conservatives play down the im- 
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Ralph Reed with his wife Jo Anne and their 
children Britanny, Ralph Ill and Christopher 


portance of Reed. Says Gary Bauer, a for- 
mer Dobson associate and now head of the 
Family Research Council, a conservative 
think tank: “I don't think the movement 
depends on Bauer or Dobson or Reed or 
any of the names the press focuses on. I see 
this as a permanent force in American gov- 
ernment and politics, and I think it will 
have a lot to say about public policy for the 
foreseeable future.” 

At the moment, however, Reed is the 
most attractive name attached 
to the movement—and he 
shows no sign of resting. “You 
have to organize, organize, or- 
ganize, and build and build, 
and train and train, so that 
there is a permanent, vibrant 
structure of which people can 
be part.” He speaks about 
forming a cadre of at least 10 
workers in each of the country’s 
roughly 175,000 political 
precincts, raising his budget to 
between $50 million and $100 
million and gaining access to 
100,000 churches, compared 
with his current reach of 
60,000 churches. “If we do all 
that,” he told an audience last 
week, “we will be larger and 
more effective and will reach 
more people than the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties 
combined.” 

“The Christians are close to 
winning the whole war; they 
might do it by 96,” says Frank 
Luntz, the pollster behind the 
Contract with America. “By 
playing hardball they may win 
everything, but hardball also 
risks losing everything.” Reed 
frankly admits, “We're on the 
very threshold of having to 
make that kind of decision. It’s 
fraught with both opportunity and hazard. 
If we make this decision the wrong way, 20 
years from now we're going to look back 
and regret it.” 

Whatever Reed decides—to press for 
control of the G.0.P. now or to rise above 
partisanship for a while—the religious right 
is moving toward center stage in American 
secular life. Henceforth, Reed told Time, 
“jssues are going to have a moral quotient.” 
The Christian Coalition, says Arthur Kropp 
of People for the American Way, “won't be 
content to be background music.” They 
will want the oomph of the big band. And a 
choirboy will lead them. —With reporting by 
Laurence |. Barrett, traveling with Ralph Reed, 
and Richard N. Ostling/New York 
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FROM OFFENSE TO DEFENSE: Dole and Gingrich raised the specter of a bankrupt Medicare but offered no plan for saving it 


THE BUDGET 


The Most Unkindest Cut 


Medicare, farm subsidies, pensions and more are 
in the balance: Welcome to the second 100 Days 


By SUNEEL RATAN 


OB DOLE AND NEWT GINGRICH 

didn’t quite expect the table to be 

turned. Their prey had been the 

President, even though they spoke 

in statesmanlike tones at a press 
conference last week. “Come to the Capi- 
tol, sit down and visit with Republicans 
and see if we can’t work this out,” 
Dole in invitation to Clinton 
Such a summit would tackle the volatile 
subject of Medicare, Shouldn't the Presi- 
dent start handling the crisis? Indeed, as 
Dole spoke, Gingrich pointed to a precip- 
itous slope indicating Medicare insolven- 
cy by the year 2002. And then the ques- 
tions began. Why, reporters asked, didn’t 
Dole and Gingrich do anything about 
Medicare in the past when the situation 
was equally dire? “He wasn’t the majority 
leader, and I wasn’t the Speaker,” Gin- 
grich said defensively. Would Republi- 
cans use Medicare cuts to balance the 
budget? Said Gingrich: “Some people in 
this city have a budget psychosis.” Less 
than 15 minutes after they started, the duo 
fled from the Senate broadcasting studio 
Said Dole dryly as he left: “We certainly 
welcome these questions. We didn’t know 


said 
an open 


we would have any.” 
Welcome to the second 100 Days. The 


confrontation was merely a taste of what 
Dole and Gingrich can expect as they be- 
gin the hardest part of their agenda: facing 
the enormous political risks involved in 
slashing Medicare and an array of other 
sacred-cow government programs to bal- 
ance the budget and pay for the tax cuts 
Gingrich has termed the “crowning jewel” 
of the Contract with America. Indeed, 
there was cold sweat at a no-press-allowed 
retreat in suburban Virginia at week’s end, 
where G.O.P 
had to go to secure conference 
rooms to read numbered copies 
of House budget chief John Ka- 
sich’s blueprint for slicing an as- 
tonishing $1.4 trillion from fed- 
eral spending over the next 
seven years. The plan would 
eliminate the departments of 
Energy, Commerce and Educa- 
tion, cut cost-of-living increases 
for federal pensioners, slash for- 
eign aid sharply, and zero out 
Clinton’s pet achievement, the 
national-service program. Even 
during the retreat, 
members were forming “rump 
groups” to contest specific cuts, 
particularly the farm subsidies 
that Kasich has slated for major 
The will 


House members 


House 


reductions hysteria 
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week when 


Chairman 


mount this Senate Budget 
Committee Pete Domenici 
makes his plan public—a plan without the 
salve of tax cuts. 

lhe G.0.P.’s panic contrasted marked 
ly with the steady-handedness that char 
acterized the new congressional majori 
ty’s first 100 days. There were smiles 
however, in the White House. For six 
months the President and _ his 
watched haplessly as the Republicans 
marched all over the political landscape 
Senior Clinton adviser George Stephan- 
opoulos, however, foresaw Democratic 
opportunity. Looking over the Republi 


aides 





HOT SEAT: Kasich’s plan will draw howls of rage 








can agenda last fall, Stephanopoulos, 
economic adviser Gene Sperling and First 
Lady Hillary Clinton predicted that the 
G.o.P. would become vulnerable when the 
time came to make the painful choices 
necessary to balance the federal budget 
by 2002. And they laid an ambush line 
down at Medicare, the $176 billion 
health-care program for the elderly that is 
among the budget’s most politically sensi- 
tive items. 

The White House strategy has been to 
hope the G.o.P. would call for massive cuts 
in Medicare, which the Administration 
could then tag as an effort to balance the 
budget on the backs of senior citizens 
much as it scored points off earlier Repub- 
lican efforts to reform the school-lunch 
program. In January’s State of the Union 
speech, Clinton said he would not allow 
the Republicans to slash Medicare to pay 
for tax cuts, a line he took up again in a 
speech before 2,200 senior citizens attend- 
ing the decennial White House Confer- 
ence on Aging—as it happened, the day af- 
ter Dole and Gingrich’s fiasco. “The 
Republicans promised they could balance 
the budget, cut taxes for the wealthy and 
leave Medicare and Social Security un- 
harmed,” Stephanopoulos told TIME. 
Clinton made the point more finely in his 
speech: “It is wrong simply to slash 
Medicare to pay for tax cuts for people who 
are well off.” 

That puts the G.O.P. in a major 
quandary. Putting a lid on Medicare and its 
$90 billion sister program, Medicaid, rep- 
resents the Republicans’ best hope for 


achieving much of the 
$1.4 trillion in savings they 
must find if they are to 
balance the budget and 
pay for tax cuts. But over 
their April recess, G.O.P. 
polls began showing that 
people are just as protective 
of Medicare as they are of 
Social Security. 

By late April, Republi- 
cans had begun to settle on 
a strategy of avoiding talk- 
ing about Medicare as a 
budget issue and instead 
offering to reform the sys- 
tem to save it. But they 
were quickly tripped up by 
loose talk from Gingrich. In an April 28 
speech to a conservative seniors’ group, 
Gingrich offered to put Medicare reform 
on a separate track from consideration of 
the budget—a move that left even budget 
wizard Kasich scratching his head over 
what Gingrich meant. With Social Securi- 
ty and interest on the debt off the table, the 
budget simply cannot be balanced by 2002 
without major savings from Medicare and 
Medicaid. “We were doing fine until Newt 
stumbled,” House Republican Conference 
Chairman John Boehner of Ohio told 
Time. “He jumped before all the rest of us 
were briefed and were on board with the 
direction we were going.” 

Republicans are naturally leery of 
touching a program that many term a third 
rail of U.S. politics. But the White House, 
by resorting to an approach that an aide 
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PLAYING TO THE CROWD: Clinton punted on questions about Medicare's costs 
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DOMENIC! WILL LEAD: But will other Republicans follow? 





described as “demagoguing” the issue, 
risks having to deal with G.o.p. charges 
that it is “taking a walk” on both 
Medicare’s survival and balancing the 
budget. In fact, in his speech to the elder- 
ly last week, Clinton made clear he would 
continue to punt on questions of Medicare 
and reducing the deficit until Republicans 
produce their own specific plans. 

Scared by pollsters into believing that 
Medicare cuts cannot be sold as a budget 
issue, Republicans and Democrats alike 
are evading the truth that the budget can- 
not be balanced unless something is done 
to rein in the explosive costs of the gov- 
ernment’s health programs. Left un- 
changed, Medicare and Medicaid are ex- 
pected to grow at a rate of 10% a year over 
the next decade. By 2000, they will sur- 
pass Social Security as the largest catego- 
ry of federal spending. As for reforming 
Medicare by encouraging seniors to join 
health-maintenance organizations, even 
some G.0.P. budget analysts doubt the ef- 
fects of such changes will kick in soon 
enough to help balance the budget in sev- 
en years, with or without tax cuts. But 
hope springs eternal. “When the public 
realizes and personalizes the financial sit- 
uation of Medicare, they end up backing 
significant reform,” says Republican poll- 
ster Frank Luntz. 

Republicans can still hang on to a de- 
gree of public goodwill by arguing that 
they are preparing credible plans that 
just might balance the budget in the life- 
time of most Americans. Administration 
officials acknowledge that at some point 
during the budget process they will have 
to negotiate constructively with the Re- 
publicans to avert an ugly impasse that 
shuts down the government. But if last 
week’s G.o.p. disarray and partisan fire- 
fighting are any indication, the White 
House’s Medicare ambush is the prelude 
to a long summer of bloody political 
trench warfare —Reported by 
James Carney, John F. Dickerson and Karen 
Tumulty/Washington 
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m@ POLITICS 


In Search of Skeletons 


Investigating opponents’ secrets is a long tradition, 
but now candidates are investigating themselves 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 
OMETIMES IN POLITICS, THE BEST 
offense is a good defense. So when 
Pete Wilson’s ex-wife telephoned 
the California Governor's office six 

weeks ago with the news that the long- 
divorced couple had once employed an 
undocumented immigrant as a maid—and 
neglected to pay her Social Security taxes 
—Wilson’s chief of staff, Bob White, knew 
what to do. Before anyone could say “Zoé 
Baird,” he requested John 
Davies, a San Diego attor- 
ney, to look into the matter. 
Davies, in turn, hired a 
bilingual tax preparer to 
check the laws, speak with 
the housekeeper and Wil- 
son’s former wife, and clean 
up the mess—quickly. 

Presidential candidates 
are often unable to recall— 
or reluctant to reveal— 
deep, dark secrets; their 
aides are forced to hire spe- 
cial gumshoes to unearth 
them instead. In fact, as the 
1996 presidential race gets 
under way, investigating the 
boss before an opponent 
does it for you has become 
as integral a part of fledg- 
ling campaigns as fund rais- 
ing and free media are. “It’s 
essential,” said Jack Pitney, 
a government professor at 
Claremont McKenna College. “You really 
need to see where the other side is going 
to come at you.” Done right, counter-oppo 
(short for counter-opposition research, as 
the strategy is called) isn’t defense at all. 
It’s good offense. 

That was what Wilson’s team learned 
last week. Even as the story leaked, the 
campaign had ready a four-page memo- 
randum from John Davies explaining that 
in 1978 Wilson’s ex-wife Betty Hosie had 
hired an undocumented housekeeper 
from Tijuana named Josefina Klag. The 
revelation was more than a little awk- 
ward—Wilson made illegal immigration a 
centerpiece of his re-election campaign 
for Governor. But Davies had to address 
two legal questions as well: Did the 
Wilsons “knowingly” hire an illegal im- 
migrant, even though such hiring was not 


40 


prohibited by law at that time? (No, says 
Davies: Even though Wilson was mayor of 
San Diego at the time, neither he nor his 
wife, who did the actual hiring, knew of 
Klag’s undocumented status.) Did Wilson 
himself owe back Social Security taxes? 
(Yes, says Davies: “Because you and Betty 
shared a household, you share the liability 
for failure to withhold Social Security tax- 
es prior to your separation.”) 

In classic counter-oppo fashion, Wil- 
son hoped to extinguish the story quickly 


by making amends fast, rushing the Trea- 
sury a check for back taxes and late penal- 
ties. Though the story was embarrassing, 
its brief arc pleased campaign aides. By 
week's end Wilson’s new campaign man- 
ager, Craig Fuller, was praising his boss 
for bravely tackling the issue “head on.” 
Wilson’s aides are not alone in run- 
ning hurried background checks on their 
man. Though Bob Dole has run twice 
before, he has hired an experienced 
researcher to review his record. Phil 
Gramm, the Texas Republican, has paid a 
deputy sheriff turned private eye more 
than $9,000 so far this year to gather 
materials about Gramm that, as_ his 
spokesman Gary Koops puts it, “aren’t in 
the data bases.” This week, TIME has 
learned, the accounting firm of Arthur 
Andersen & Co. is expected to complete a 
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GOVERNOR PETE WILSON appeared grim-faced as he answered 
questions about his past employment of an undocumented housekeeper 


yearlong study for the campaign of Lamar 
Alexander of the candidate’s tax records 
and business transactions going back 17 
years. A team of lawyers led by A.B. Culva- 
house, a former White House counsel, re- 
viewed the findings for any impropriety. 
Alexander plans to release all his returns, 
dating back to 1978, this Friday. “I wanted 
to find out before anybody else did if I had 
done anything that would be an embar- 
rassment or keep me from being a candi- 
date,” Alexander said Friday during a dis- 
cussion with TIME correspondents. “I was 
confident I hadn’t, but I wanted to be sure 
about it.” 

Counter-oppo is easier said than 
done: candidates often can’t (and may not 
want to) remember what, or who, they 
did, said, smoked, slept with or profited 
from during their lives. “It’s forgivable 
that people don’t routinely offer up the 
most damaging information about their 
pasts,” said David Tell, 
who was in charge of oppo 
> for George Bush in 1992. 
“We like to think well of 
? ourselves. But you don’t 
want to rely on the frailties 
of human psychology.” 

Practitioners say the 
best way to defuse a story 
before it explodes is to gain 
immediate access to the 
best possible information. 
For quick reference, Mark 
Merritt, Alexander’s com- 
munications director, main- 
tains a manila file folder 
of indexed responses to 
potentially damaging ques- 
tions in the top-left drawer 
of his desk in Nashville. “If 
I hear Phil Gramm is mov- 
ing an attack piece on us,” 
Merritt says, “I can open 
my left-hand drawer and 
kill it before it becomes a 
story.” Similarly, Wilson’s spokesman Dan 
Schnur says his campaign rents storage 
space near its headquarters in Sacra- 
mento to store 200 boxes full of docu- 
ments “that began the day Wilson decid- 
ed to run for state assembly in 1966 and 
ends yesterday.” 

Once sticky details surface, full disclo- 
sure—or at least the appearance of it—is 
imperative. Alexander, for one, hopes that 
the release of 17 years of tax returns will 
put to rest suggestions that he profited 
unfairly from financial arrangements when 
he was not in government service. “I want- 
ed to organize the material,” Alexander 
said, “so that if someone called an hour 
before deadline and asked me what side of 
bed I got out on in 1983 I could hopefully 
answer it.” —With reporting by 
Jordan Bonfante/Sacramento 
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@ OKLAHOMA CITY 


“This Guy Is 


A National 
Tragedy” 


The search for survivors is 
over, but the search for 
John Doe 2 is far from it 
By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


N THE BLINK OF AN EYE, ATF AGENTS 
found a piece of blown-away truck axle. 
In what seemed just moments later, 
Timothy McVeigh was in police custody. 
The first hours and days after the Oklahoma 
City bombing convinced many that justice 
would be swiftly done. Then real-life 
rhythms took over. Nearly three weeks af- 
ter the blast, John Doe No. 2 is still at large, 
and the immensity of the task facing the 
feds has sunk in. “It’s now down to basic in- 
vestigation and luck,” one official admitted. 
Said another federal lawman: “I think we 
may be a year putting this thing together.” 
For a while, it seemed as if there were as 
many potential John Doe No. 2s as clowns 
tumbling out of a circus car. An Australian 
tourist in Ontario was dragged from his car 
at gunpoint and questioned for four hours by 
authorities; a hitchhiker was detained in 
Ohio; a man driving through Georgia in 
a BMW with Oklahoma 
plates was stopped by a lo- 
cal sheriffs deputy. The 
most colorful detainees, 
Gary Allen Land and 
Robert Jacks—two drifters 
whose travels mysteriously 
paralleled McVeigh’s in the 
days before the bombing— 
were arrested on Tuesday 
in Carthage, Missouri, and 
released 18 hours later. 
“They were morons, you 
know,” Jacks said of the rst last week. Still, 
the authorities continue to rely on tips 
pouring in to the Far hot line at the rate of 
around 1,100 a day. “The American people 
are going to solve this case for us,” says a top 
FBI man. With the help, that is, of more than 
500 FBI, ATF and Customs agents, and police 
officers on the case in Oklahoma City, thou- 
sands of others who have been running 
down leads across the nation, support staff 
and lab technicians, and officials still on 
alert at the borders. 





EMOTION: A rescuer at the 
end of the recovery effort 


2 > 


MOURNING: Oklahomans—and the nation—gather to honor the bombing victims 


For now, investigators concede, they 
are not even sure what part of the country 
the second suspect is hiding in or whether 
McVeigh—who broke his steadfast silence 
last week only to reject two lawyers pro- 
vided by his family—is mastermind or 
pawn. Are James and Terry Nichols more 
deeply involved than they are now 
charged? Was John Doe No. 2 the ring- 
leader? “Somebody did motivate them,” 
an agent maintains. Furthermore, “he 
could easily motivate two or three more 
militia types to do this again somewhere 
else. You do this two or three times, we'd 
be chasing our butts. This guy is a nation- 
al tragedy walking around.” 

Some bomb experts have concluded 
that McVeigh and his associates were eager 
amateurs. According to one investigator, 
“If they were truly mad bombers, they 

_ could have brought the 
\ : building down, and they 
didn’t do it.” The feds also 
: continue to pursue the 
; theory that McVeigh was a 
* member of a_ close-knit 
band of extremists imper- 
vious to such traditional 
law-enforcement tools as 
infiltration and electronic 
surveillance. 

Although the involve- 
ment of the Nichols broth- 
ers—who are still being held in Wichita, 
Kansas, on bombmaking charges—remains 
unclear, the evidence linking them to the 
blast appears to be growing. Agents found 
a receipt for a ton of fertilizer in Terry 
Nichols’ house; the purchase was made in 
Kansas under an alias, but TimME has 
learned that a salesman picked out Terry 
Nichols from a lineup. The receipt has 
MeVeigh’s fingerprints on it. According to 
a government source, the same phony 
name was used to purchase a second ton of 
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fertilizer. Agents have also found evidence 
that Nichols bought 55 gal. of diesel fuel. 

The Fs has set up a command post in 
Kingman, Arizona, McVeigh’s last known 
permanent residence, and will remain 
there for several months. More bits of in- 
formation keep seeping out from the dusty 
desert town: McVeigh allegedly purchased 
fertilizer there in 1994, and his radical 
views and fascination with guns were 
widely known. “I still can’t believe it,” says 
Walter McCarty, a former Marine who 
talked politics several times with McVeigh 
and was his instructor in a weapons-train- 
ing class. “If he’s found guilty, I'd be the 
first one to volunteer to blow him away in 
a firing squad.” Agents removed five boxes 
and two garbage bags of possible evidence 
from the trailer of Kingman resident 
Michael Fortier, an Army buddy of 
MceVeigh’s, Though Fortier has been inter- 
viewed and released, one of his neighbors, 
James Rosencrans, who also knew McVeigh, 
is now being held. 

Meanwhile, Oklahoma City residents 
reached an emotional milestone on Friday. 
Workers finally abandoned their search for 
the last two missing bodies in the rubble of 
the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building; 
soon the FBI too will halt its search of the 
dangerously unstable structure. About 60% 
of the Ryder truck has been retrieved in 
fragments that are being analyzed for bomb 
traces and fingerprints. So far, there has 
been no evidence in this debris that John 
Doe No. 2 perished in the explosion. 
Oklahoma City police chief Sam Gonzales 
admits to frustration about the pace of the 
investigation, even though he is briefed 
twice daily by the Fs1. Still, Gonzales is con- 
vinced the feds will get their man. “I’m opti- 
mistic,” he says. “I can’t really discuss [why], 
but I’m confident.” —Reported by Patrick E. 
Cole/Oklahoma City, Margot Hornblower/Kingman 
and Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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FLESH-PRESSING MODE: The self-styled “man of contact” greets supporters in the city of Metz on the final leg of his campaign 


FRANCE 


MAN OF THE HOUR, A 





After 14 years of rule by Francois Mitterrand, a troubled nation elects Gaullist 


By THOMAS SANCTON PARIS 


N A COLD NIGHT IN ROUEN THIS 
February, Jacques Chirac slumped 
into the back seat of his Citroén 
and opened a Heineken. Chirac is 
the conservative mayor of Paris 





and a former Prime Minister of 


France; he was running for the French 
presidency and had just delivered a 90- 
minute speech. He was bone tired. Never- 
theless, the long day of handshaking and 
backslapping buoyed his spirits. “I have al- 
ways campaigned close to the people,” he 
said. “I am a man of contact.” Chirac had 
an added reason for satisfaction: on that 
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night, for the first time since he officially 
entered the race in November, his poll 
numbers were improving. “I never doubt- 
ed this rise would come,” he said. “I have 
been preparing for a long time.” 

A very long time, and his preparations 
have finally borne sweet fruit. Last Sunday, 
after a tough come-from-behind campaign 
and a nail-biting finish, Chirac, 62, defeat- 
ed the Socialists’ candidate Lionel Jospin 
by a comfortable margin. He will thus suc- 
ceed Socialist Francois Mitterrand, 78 
whose second seven-year term ends on 
May 20. For a man who had lost presiden- 
tial bids in 1981 and 1988—and 
seemed to have been eliminated from this 


who 
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race only a few months ago—it was an ex- 
traordinary personal vindication. 

Not everyone would envy Chirac his 
prize, however. France today is a country 
suffering from severe social unrest and po 
litical alienation. The unemployment rate is 
12,2%—one of the highest of any major in 
dustrialized nation. The army of 3.3 million 
jobless contributes to a growing gap be- 
tween the rich and poor, stirs antagonism 
against the large immigrant community and 
sustains an underlying sense of insecurity 
and fear of the future. During the campaign 
thousands of striking workers, students, 
homeless people and aps activists jammed 
the streets of Paris and other large cities 
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Jacques Chirac as President 


DARK HORSE: Jospin lost his impossible dream 





ANTI-IMMIGRANT: Le Pen pulled a record vote 





So many voters are disaffected that one 
opinion poll taken before the election indi- 
cated that 61% of respondents didn’t think 
it would make any difference at all who 
won the presidency. Where there is not ap- 
athy, there is ominous extremism. In the 
first round of the election held on April 23, 
nearly 40% of the ballots went to fringe 
candidates ranging from the Trotskyites to 
the harshly anti-immigrant Jean-Marie Le 
Pen, who won 15% of the vote, a record for 
him. Chirac’s task now is to heal the 
wounds of a bruising campaign, restore 
public confidence and spark a job-creating 
burst of economic growth. 

Is he up to it? If success depends on 
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sheer exuberance and tenacity, he has a bet- 
ter than even chance. The son of a school- 
teacher-turned-banker from the southwest- 
ern region of Corréze, Chirac ran away from 
home at 17 and spent several months in the 
merchant marine. When he was 20, he stud- 
ied at Harvard summer school, washed 
dishes at a Howard Johnson’s in Boston, and 
became engaged (briefly) to a girl from 
South Carolina who had a white Cadillac 
convertible and called him “honey chile.” 
He retains a strong affection for America 
and is in fact an American junk-food addict. 
“When you're in the U.S. with Chirac,” says 
Foreign Minister Alain Juppé, “there’s al- 
ways a problem: as soon as he sees a fast- 
food place, he has to stop the car, rush up to 
the counter and order a hamburger.” 
(Chirac does have a more sophisticated 
side—he speaks Russian and is an expert on 
Chinese poetry and porcelain.) 

Chirac attended the élite Ecole Na- 
tionale d’Adminstration, as did Jospin, and 
entered government in 1962, He was 
Prime Minister from 1974-76 and from 
1986-88. After he lost the presidential race 
for the second time, he vowed that he 
would never run again while serving as 
Prime Minister. That was why he asked his 
old friend Eduoard Balladur (yet another 
E.N.A. graduate) to take that office after the 
conservatives’ parliamentary landslide in 
1993, But Balladur broke a promise and de- 
cided to run for President himself. For 
much of the past year, the traitor—to Chirac 
partisans—had a huge lead in the polls. 

Advised mainly by his daughter 
Claude, 32, Chirac pursued an energetic 
grass-roots campaign. He crisscrossed the 
country, shaking hands, kissing babies, 
meeting local groups and offering some- 
what populist programs. He caught up 
with the more aloof Balladur and passed 
him, but in a shocking result, Jospin won 
the first round of the election. Chirac has 
never been known for his consistency, 
and having tacked left to defeat Balladur, 
he nudged more to the right for the 
final round to woo the Le Pen voters. He 
began hammering on issues like law- 
and-order and the fight against the legacy 
of socialism. 

Now Chirac must achieve something 
in the office he has sought so eagerly for so 
long. Most important, he must address un- 
employment. It is a stubborn problem: 
France has recovered from the global re- 
cession of the late 1980s and early ’90s 
much more slowly than the U.S. or most of 
its European neighbors. Having automated 
heavily in the ’80s, moreover, France has a 
high level of structural unemployment that 
is aggravated by rigid labor laws and an ex- 
pensive social welfare system. Chirac says 
he will offer employers a two-year exemp- 
tion from payroll taxes and a $400 per 
month stipend for every long-term unem- 
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ployed worker they hire. He pledges to 
lower income taxes and inheritance duties 
on businesses, exempt reinvested profits 
from taxation, and promote wage hikes to 
encourage consumption. “A franc put into 
a worker's pocket is not a franc taken out of 
the economy,” he says. 

At the same time, Chirac intends to re- 
vamp the educational system and maintain 
the country’s generous network of social 
and health benefits. When asked how he 
can simultaneously lower taxes, subsidize 
employment and boost salaries while cut- 
ting a $92 billion public deficit, Chirac 
likes to respond with an aphorism: “Politics 
is not just the art of the possible, it is some- 
times the art of making possible what is 
necessary.” Specifically, he has called for a 
major audit of state spending to identify 
and eliminate waste. He also intends to use 
proceeds from privatization to draw down 
the national debt. But he is mainly hoping 
for a sharp upturn in economic growth, 
now running at a modest 2.6% annually, to 
generate more jobs and tax revenues. 

If his domestic program is a bit of a 
hodgepodge, critics would say that Chirac 
is most opportunistic when it comes to Eu- 
ropean union. After zigging and zagging 
sharply several times since 1978, last 
March he embraced the “complete realiza- 
tion of economic and monetary union” 
with “the Franco-German couple at its 
heart.” Then, just days before the final 
vote, in what opponents said was an at- 
tempt to appeal to the right, he retraced his 
steps and called for a referendum on a fol- 
low-up to the pro-union Maastricht treaty. 

With the U.S., Chirac will be a tough- 
minded ally. “Franco-American relations 
have been, and always will be, both con- 
flictual and excellent,” he says. “The U.S. 
finds France unbearable with its preten- 
sions; we find the U.S. unbearable with its 
hegemonism. But deep down, we remem- 
ber that the ‘boys’ came to help us two 
times, just as the Americans remember 
that the French helped them win their in- 
dependence. So there will be sparks but no 
fire, because a real bond exists.” The 
sparks, Chirac predicts, will come on 
“trade issues—we won't give one inch on 
culture and agriculture—but on the really 
essential things there is no problem.” 

During the campaign, Chirac accurately 
described a “social fracture” in French society. 
Whether his contradictory program will actu- 
ally lower unemployment is an open question, 
but Chirac himself may offer something that 
will help heal that fracture. Unlike the 
monarchical Mitterrand or the dry Jospin or 
the hatemongering Le Pen, he has empathy, 
gregariousness, heart. One thing the alien- 
ated French may require from their politi- 
cians right now is “contact”; Chirac is the 
one to provide it. —With reporting 
by Bruce Crumley/Paris 
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RETALIATION: Having suffered a setback on the battlefield, rebel Krajina Serbs sent cluster bombs into Zagreb, killing civilians 


THE BALKANS 


- 





AGOOD SEASON FOR WAR 


As spring comes, so do the rockets and the bullets and the artillery shells 


By JAMES L. GRAFF SARAJEVO 


USEIN DZEVAIR HAD JUST SERVED 

customers at his snack stand in Za- 

greb, when he heard the incoming 

rockets. He and his girlfriend Sto- 

ja Babic dived to the floor of their 

flimsy kiosk as more than 20 cluster bombs 

burst around them, wounding three cus- 

tomers, shattering glass, and puncturing 

cars as if they were made of paper. Shrap- 

nel tore branches from trees around a 

nearby sandbox, where a sandcastle some- 

how remained intact. “My first thought 

was “We're finished,’ ” said Babic. “I feel 
very, very lucky.” 

When spring comes to the Balkans, so 

do the rockets, the bullets and the artillery 

shells. In Croatia the cease-fire brokered 
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by the U.N. in January 1992 has just suf- 
fered its most egregious breach yet. In 
Bosnia the Muslim-dominated Bosnian 
government and the rebel Serbs have both 
spent the winter arming and training. A 
four-month-old cease-fire between them 
expired on May 1. It had begun to break 
down weeks before, and with the warm 
weather, the conflict between the parties is 
sure to intensify. Meanwhile, the nearly 
40,000 U.N. peacekeepers in the region 
are descending into a state of ever more ir- 
relevance and danger, and the diplomats 
talk to no purpose. 

The rocket attack on Zagreb, the Croa- 
tian capital of 1 million people, was the last 
stage in a classic round of Balkan escala- 
tion. It began on April 28 when a Croat 
stabbed an ethnic Serb motorist to death at 
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a gas station along the highway linking Za- 
greb to eastern Croatia and Serbia. That 
crucial route runs through two of the four 
“U.N.-protected areas” that roughly corre- 
spond to the self-proclaimed “Republic of 
Serb Krajina” in Croatia. The Serbs an- 
swered the killing by blocking off the high- 
way and slaying three Croatian drivers. 
That, in turn, was justification enough 
for the Croatian government to launch its 
largest offensive since 1991, sending a total 
of 7,200 army and police troops into Sector 
West, as the U.N. calls it, from two sides. Af- 
ter a little more than 30 hours, the govern- 
ment proclaimed success in liberating the 
road and an adjacent railway line, and 
within two more days had subdued the last 
Serb pockets of resistance throughout the 
sector. The Croats reported a total of 42 





dead among their forces and estimated 
Serb losses at between 350 and 450 men. In 
a televised address to the nation, a tri- 
umphant Croatian President Franjo Tudj- 
man boasted of a “swift and great” victory 
carried out “ina skilled and excellent way.” 

The self-congratulatory tone was, of 
course, premature. As the bombs over Za- 
greb proved, the Krajina Serbs were in no 
way ready to swallow defeat, but they were 


quite prepared to kill civilians. Twelve | 


rockets fell on the city. Some of them were 
confirmed to be Orkans, man- 
ufactured by Yugoslavia in 
partnership with Iraq, carry- 
ing antipersonnel warheads 
that spew out up to 288 dead- 
ly metal “bells,” or bombs, 
packed with explosives and 
buckshot. The toll was six 
dead, 180 wounded. 

“One battle does not 
mean a lost war,” Krajina 
Serb “President” Milan Mar- 
tic told a group of militiamen 
on Wednesday. “We have al- 
ready responded to what 
Tudjman has done to you 
here; we bombed their cities 
yesterday and today. We did it 
for you.” Nor is the tone con- 
ciliatory on the streets of Za- 
greb. “We should set up tents 
at every street corner for the 
Serbs who live here,” suggest- 
ed Ivan Palcic, 53. “That way 
they'll be killed when [the 
Serbs] attack and not us 
[Croats].” 

All this in Croatia, which the U.N. 


and the Serbs. No one had signed any- 
thing, but all sides, he said, had “under- 
taken a solemn engagement to show 
maximum restraint.” Unfortunately, 
even with a cease-fire agreement, the 
parties have not exactly been known for 
their restraint. While the cease-fire 


was still in effect, the Bosnian Serbs 
repeatedly shelled the so-called safe 
area of Bihac, and the Bosnian govern- 
ment launched successful offensives on 
Mount Vlasic to the northwest of Saraje- 


vo and the Majevica Hills to the northeast. 
Diplomacy has failed to move the 


liked to consider a tenuous success com- | conflict in Bosnia one inch toward a just 


pared to the ongoing debacle in Bosnia. 
The attack on Zagreb marked a new nadir 
of humiliation for U.N. peacekeepers, 
who were variously ignored by attacking 
Croats, taken hostage by Krajina Serbs 
and dropped into the midst of a fire fight 
when they returned to the sector on 
Thursday under the scant cover of a U.N.- 
declared cease-fire. U.N. special repre- 
sentative Yasushi Akashi, who is head of 
the U.N.’s peacekeeping operation in the 
former Yugoslavia, managed after the sec- 
ond round of rockets to engineer a cease- 
fire in Sector West. But when he tried to 
fly into the sector on Thursday, the Croa- 
tians would not allow his helicopter to 
land. “Akashi has become a comic figure,” 
says Jens Reuter of the Siidost Institute in 
Munich. 

Or a pathetic one. Last week began 
with the spectacle of Akashi standing in 
the rain at Sarajevo’s airport—closed for 
aid flights since Bosnian Serbs shot up an 
American cargo plane on April 13—trying 


to spin into a success his failure to extend | 


the cease-fire between the government 


peace—or any peace. Right now the Bos- 
nian Serbs control 70% of Bosnian terri- 
tory. The so-called Contact Group—the 
U.S., Britain, Russia, France and Ger- 
many—has a plan that requires the Serbs 
to reduce their share of the land to 49%, 


They have shown little interest. “We're 


not holding our breath for the Serbs to ac- 
cept [the Contact Group plan] as the ‘ba- 
sis’ for talks, the ‘starting point’ or any- 
thing else,” says a top Administration 
official. 

Hardly surprising, since the Bosnian 
Serbs and their reluctant patron in Bel- 
grade, Serbian President Slobodan Milo- 
sevic, are masters at exploiting great 
power differences. The Russians tend to 
favor the Serbs, their historic allies; the 
Americans tend to favor the Muslims, 
who they feel are the clear victims; and 
the French are masterfully temporizing, 
which infuriates the Russians and the 
Americans. “I think there’s a willingness 
to declare the Contact Group dead, but 
the alternative is so bleak that no one 
wants to face it,” says a U.S. official. 
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CASUALTY: A Bosnian soldier weeps at his brother's funeral 


Lifting the arms embargo on the 
Bosnians, as advocated by Senate majority 
leader Robert Dole, would necessitate a 
withdrawal of U.N. troops by NaTo forces, 
a dangerous operation that could prove po- 
litically unpalatable in Washington if it 
meant sending U.S. soldiers. What’s more, 
it would probably trigger an immediate re- 
sponse from the already heavily armed 
Bosnian Serbs, resulting in what a U.N. of- 
ficial indelicately calls a “Dolocaust.” The 
Pentagon opposes Dole’s plan, and he has 
postponed bringing it to the 
= Senate floor until June at the 
"): earliest. If Congress passes it, 

= which is likely if only to em- 

» barrass Clinton, who castigat- 
ed George Bush in 1992 for 
being weak on Bosnia, Clin- 
ton will certainly veto it. 

The likely prospect: years 
more of fighting, with time 
shifting the balance toward 
the Bosnian Muslim army, 
which has the advantage in 
manpower and has, its com- 
manders claim, thrown off the 
remnants of recycled Soviet 
military doctrine to become a 
nimble fighting force with 
smaller units organized along 
NATO lines. In the midst of the 
fighting, in all likelihood, will 
remain the U.N. troops. Re- 
moving them is dangerous, 
and besides, they provide the 
major powers with the ideal 
excuse for avoiding the use of 
force and relying on diplomacy instead: 
force would put the peacekeepers at risk. 
For that reason the peacekeepers arguably 
also guarantee that diplomacy will fail. As 
Warren Zimmermann, the last American 
ambassador to Belgrade, says, “Diplomacy 
without force against an adversary without 
scruples is useless.” 

It is worth remembering why the 
Balkan wars once caused so much outrage: 
the ethnic cleansing, the deliberate target- 
ing of civilians and the trans-border ag- 
gression against Bosnia’s internationally 
recognized sovereignty. At the Hague last 
month, the Bosnian Serbs’ leader, Radovan 
Karadzic, their military commander, Ratko 
Mladic, and the former political head of 
their special police, Mico Stanisic, were 
formally placed under investigation as po- 
tential war criminals. Ex-café owner Du- 
san Tadic, a Bosnian Serb accused of mur- 
der and torture, was brought to the first 
such trial since Nuremberg and Tokyo. A 
gesture for the cause of civilization. But 
how much will it deter a future aggressor 
who has watched the world’s stumbling re- 
sponse to Bosnia? —With reporting by 
Massimo Calabresi/Zagreb and J.F.0. McAllister/ 
Washington, with other bureaus 
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LAST LAUGH: Clinton worried that without a change in policy, the young men might riot 
@ CUBA 


Viva Guantanamo Libre 


Rafters detained in camps will be allowed into the 
U.S.; then the door closes on refugees for good 


By J.F.0 MCALLISTER WASHINGTON 





44 AM APPALLED,” THUNDERED CANDI- 
date Bill Clinton when he learned 
that George Bush would return all 
Haitian boat people, including po- 
litical refugees fleeing for their lives, to the 
tender mercies of Haiti’s military junta. “It 
is a blow to America’s moral authority in 
defending the rights of refugees around 
the world.” Last week President Clinton 
announced that he would extend the Bush 
approach to refugees from Cuba. It was 
the first time the U.S. has ever endorsed 
the forcible return of refugees to a com- 
munist country. 

The deal, worked out in secret talks be- 
tween senior U.S. and Cuban officials, in- 
furiated anti-Castro activists in Miami and 
their supporters on Capitol Hill, and two 
veteran U.S. diplomats requested transfers 
off the Cuba desk. But in another turn- 
around, the agreement will also permit 
some 15,000 Cuban rafters now being 
housed at the U.S. naval base at Guanta- 
namo to come to the mainland, and some 
Cuba experts are hopeful that if Castro 
keeps his end of the bargain—mainly by 
not persecuting any rafters returned by the 
Coast Guard in the future—the icy rela- 
tions between Havana and Washington 
might begin to thaw. 

The Administration claims its motiva- 
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tions are compassion and practicality. 
About 6,000 Cubans at Guantanamo, 
mostly women, children and elderly, have 
already received permission to enter the 
U.S. on humanitarian grounds. The re- 
maining 15,000, mostly young men, were 
facing indefinite detention—a good recipe 
for riots. WELCOME TO HELL, said a sign 
scrawled on a tent at Guantanamo last 
week, while inside six sweaty and bored 
young men lolled on olive-drab cots. Only 
days after the announcement, they were no 
longer jubilant, realizing it could still take 
months for them to reach the U.S. 

But Clinton is painfully aware of the 
mischief the detainees could make if they 
had no hope at all. Riots by Cuban refugees 
held at Fort Chaffee in Arkansas helped cost 
him re-election as governor in 1980. “The 





nouncement of the move of the U.S. South- 
ern Command’s headquarters from Pana- 
ma to south Dade County. 

Until last week, placating Miami's 
rich, powerful and ferociously anti-Castro 
Cuban-American community was another 
piece of the Florida strategy, even though 
it votes overwhelmingly Republican. Dur- 
ing his 1992 campaign Clinton backed a 
law that toughened the U.S. embargo on 
Castro. Last year he consulted with Cuban 
Americans closely before shunting the 
Cuban rafters to Guantanamo, But Clinton 
knows that Cuban Americans will be a lost 
cause in 1996. At the same time, recent 
polls, some commissioned by the White 
House, promise more Florida votes from 


| being tough on immigrants than on Castro. 


The new plan got the backing of Flori- 
da’s most important Democrats, Governor 
Lawton Chiles and Senator Bob Graham, 
but Republican Senator Jesse Helms, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, blasted Clinton for helping to 
“keep the Cuban people imprisoned in 
Castro’s tropical Gulag.” Officials evaded 
the question of whether even those who 
reasonably fear for their lives will be repa- 
triated. “If someone asserts that kind of 
claim, and is taken back, they’re going to 
get very special treatment” from the 37 
U.S. diplomats in Havana, said one senior 
official. The official stresses that Castro’s 
secret police have not harassed Cubans 
who have applied for the 20,000 annual 





decision was driven by the Pentagon saying, | 


‘This costs us a million dollars a day, and it’s 
going to be a disaster come summer,” ex- 
plained a senior White House official. 
Others detected more political calcula- 
tion. “Clinton is obsessed by Florida,” says 
a former senior official. In 1992 he cam- 
paigned there only once and spent no 
money on ads, but a switch of only 50,066 
votes from Bush to Clinton would have 
won him the state. Clinton has been woo- 
ing Floridians with regular visits, a vow 
to protect Social Security and Medicare 
and old-fashioned pork, like the recent an- 
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departure slots that Washington and Ha- 
vana agreed to last September. Critics say 
the U.S. could have squeezed more out of 
Castro—by insisting that Amnesty Interna- 
tional or some other human rights group be 
allowed to monitor conditions on the is- 
land, for example. The U.S. made that de- 
mand during the secret talks, but dropped 
it to get a deal. 

The Clinton Administration is also on 
the verge of allowing broader contacts with 
Cuba in ways that are consistent with the 
existing embargo law. U.S. news organiza- 
tions may be allowed to open bureaus 
there, for example, and humanitarian 
groups that work in Cuba may be permit- 
ted to receive dollars. 

Republicans in Congress regard that 
approach as hopelessly naive. Some plan 
legislation that would prevent the Adminis- 
tration from returning refugees to Cuba. 
Senator Helms and others want to toughen 
the embargo still further, in part by denying 
U.S. entry visas to the executives and share- 
holders of many foreign companies legally 
doing business in Cuba. That bill is almost 
certain to pass in some form. But officials 
say Clinton is likely to veto it—one more sign 
that the Miami Cubans have lost their friend 
in the White House. —With reporting by James 
Carney and Michael Duffy/Washington and Tam- 
merlin Drummond/Guantanamo 
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V-E day recalls one German family’s frightening 
1945 journey along a road from despair to hope 


By KARSTEN PRAGER JINDRICHOVICE 





A bright morning sun. A rust-brown train 
under mortar fire. Gray figures in panic 
scrambling to hide. Faces wrapped in 
swaths of white. A muddy ditch. And along 
a hillside, red crosses. 


FOR THE MEN AND WOMEN WHO FOUGHT 
and won the war in Europe, V-E day meant 
the exultant, resounding vindication of 
good against evil. For me, then an eight- 
year-old boy and one of millions of Ger- 
mans on the run, it would be a re- 
curring nightmare. Afterward, I 
often dreamed of the final days of 
the war, of trains under fire, of sol- 
diers being hanged for desertion, of 
refugees in desperate flight. In time 
the dreams would become more in- 
frequent and the memories fuzzier, 
but never—even a lifetime later— 
would I forget the smell of May 1945, 
the strange combination of rubble 
and early summer, of something dy- 
ing and something about to be born. 

There were times when, in my 
child’s perception, it all seemed like 
a great (if frightening) adventure; not until 
much later did I come to understand the 
full dimensions of the horror created by 
nearly six years of war. My family’s experi- 
ence pales into insignificance in the grim 
sweep of events, but it was one of millions 
of similar stories—a mosaic of suffering and 
hardship on all sides of the conflict. We 
were fortunate. We survived. 

At the beginning of May 1945 it was 
clear to even the most zealous of Hitler’s 
followers that his “Thousand Year Reich” 
was doomed. The Fiihrer was dead. Berlin 
had fallen to the Red Army, and from west 
and east the Allies were sweeping into the 
German heartland. Some 4 million refugees 
from the eastern regions of the country 
were on the move toward the west. Terri- 








fied by the tales of rape and pillage that had 
accompanied the advance of Soviet forces, 
they were trying to find safety behind 
American and British lines, The horror sto- 
ries, told and retold and retold again, need- 
ed no Nazi propaganda to spread like wild- 
fire. They certainly were heard in the town 
in which we lived: Gablonz to Germans, 


Jablonec nad Nisou to Czechs, in what was | 


then known as the Sudetenland, a border 


territory with a mixed German-Czech pop- | 


ulation that Hitler had grabbed from 
Czechoslovakia in 1938. 


The town was physically untouched 
by the war until early 1945, when we be- 
gan hearing the distant thunder of ar- 
tillery from the eastern front. In Febru- 
ary, during the devastating Allied air raids 
against Dresden, 100 km away, we saw the 
night skies light up to the northwest. The 
big bomber streams, gatherings of silvery 
dots against the sky, routinely rumbled 
past as we watched from the backyard; 
air-raid sirens sounded, but the planes 
were not targeting a little town of no in- 
dustrial or military significance. For me 
and my neighborhood friends, the most 
dramatic exposure to reality came the day 
a Luftwaffe Me-109 fighter slipped low 
over the houses, its engine silent, and 
crashed in a nearby meadow. We raced af- 








ter it, a passel of kids looking for adven- 
ture. By the time we got to the landing 
site, rescuers had pulled the pilot from the 
cockpit—dead. The aircraft had so many 
bullet holes it looked like a sieve. We were 
stunned into silence. 

My father was a company commander 
in an armored division, or what was left of 
it, somewhere on the eastern front. He 
had gone off to war at the age of 27, served 
as an infantryman during the blitzkrieg 
against France, and in 1941 was trans- 
ferred to an armored unit in the east when 
Hitler launched Operation Barbarossa 
against the Soviet Union. We saw Father 
rarely, during brief furloughs and on 
medical leaves after he was wounded, the 
first time in 1942, then a year later at 
Kursk, during the largest tank battle of the 
war. We missed him, but that was the 
norm for every family I knew. The last 
time we had seen Father was in late April 
1945, when he unexpectedly appeared for 
a six-hour visit, in filthy camouflage battle 
dress, his arm still bandaged from an old, 
oozing wound. He told Mother it was time 
to get out and head west. There were five 
of us at home—Mother, then 33; two 
younger brothers, 6 and 4; a sister about to 
turn 2; and me. 

Mother would have none of it. Did she 
underestimate the threat or somehow ex- 
pect the fortunes of war to turn? I never 
found out. She cited the practical reason 
that she did not want a repeat of 
the government-recommended, ul- 
timately abortive evacuation of De- 
cember 1944, We had spent three 
days on a crowded refugee train 
headed for the south. When we 
reached our destination, a hamlet 
on the Bavarian high plateau, 
Mother stood in the bitter wind at 
the station, took one look and de- 
clared that we were going back. The 
evacuation officials were flabber- 
gasted: Why would anyone want to 
head east? She never explained why 
she chose to give up the relative se- 
curity of that Bavarian hamlet, but I sus- 
pect she thought of herself as a city 
woman who could not cope with life in 
what she dismissed as a Kuhdorf, a cow 
town. We went back. 

Four months later, with Father again at 
the front, Mother was still hesitating. Soviet 
tanks were only a few kilometers from our 
town. In the early morning hours of May 7, 
Father made the decision for her, in absen- 
tia. A three-axled Wehrmacht truck arrived 
at our door, barely visible in the blacked-out 
street. Mother shook us out of bed and hus- 
tled us downstairs. We brought two ruck- 
sacks and a baby carriage; there had been no 
time to pack more. Two soldiers bundled us 
into the truck. It was already crowded with 
other refugees and their gear—suitcases, 
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sacks, boxes—as well as two tin tubs 
filled with a white substance that we 
later discovered was powdered milk 
covering a pile of hand grenades. At 
the back were several barrels filled 
with rifle ammunition. 

It was still before dawn when we 
set out. In the chill and damp, the 20- 
odd strangers on the truck huddled 
against one another in silence. I asked 
Mother where we were going. 
“West,” she said. “West.” Where had 
the truck come from? “Father sent 
it,” she said. 

Every few kilometers we stopped. 
Amid much cursing, two soldiers— 
boys, really—-who were riding the 
front fenders of the truck clambered 
down and set to tightening the wheel 
lugs. The vehicle, it turned out, had 
come straight off the assembly line, 
but because of parts shortages each 
wheel had only half the lugs necessary 
to keep it attached. As we rolled along, 
they worked themselves loose and had 
to be tightened again and again. 

Sometime during the first morn- 
ing, we crossed the Elbe River on a 
bridge choked with traffic: army 
trucks and fighting vehicles, refugee 
carts, and overloaded cars powered 
by wood gas, all headed west. At the 
eastern end of the span, panic erupt- 
ed when military policemen an- 
nounced that it was about to be 
closed. Somehow our truck was al- 
lowed to pass, but even as we inched 
across the bridge, Wehrmacht sap- 
pers were attaching charges to its 
stone arches, and moments after we 
reached the other side, we heard the 
dull explosive thump that indicated 
the span had been blown. A few min- 
utes later and we would have been 
blocked on the other shore. 

Allied fighter-bombers were 
everywhere, prowling for targets, fly- 
ing so low that it was impossible to 
spot them until the very last moment. 
On the back of the truck, we piled 
mattresses against the canvas sides— 
as if that could have stopped cannon 
or machine-gun fire. Whenever our 
escort troopers sighted planes, the 
truck rumbled to cover—a copse of trees, a 
clutch of houses. The threat from the air 
was not new to us: during the December 
evacuation, when the refugee train had 
come under repeated air attack, Mother 
had covered the baby with her body and 
the rest of us had flattened out on the floor 
of the carriage, shielded only by its thin 
metal siding. At one point, an old man be- 
came so frightened that he jumped off the 
moving train. Our carriage was not hit, but 
the sense of helplessness had been over- 
powering—as it was now on the truck. 


We covered perhaps 80 km the first 
day. The adults whispered their worries to 


one another: Were the Russians catching | 


up? The children slept much of the time, or 
perhaps pretended to. Once in a while, one 
of us was allowed up front in the cab. When 
my turn came, I sat between the driver and 
another soldier and on top of a bright 
yellow leather case, the kind German kids 
used to carry schoolbooks; this one was 
filled with grenades. A rack under the wind- 
shield held two rifles with the troopers’ hel- 
mets hung over the muzzles. Every time the 
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| truck hit a rut, the weaponry rang like a bell. 


The driver was a big, red-faced staff 
sergeant who spoke rarely and was nearly 
deaf. His name was Peise, Mother eventu- 
ally told me that Peise was in Father's out- 
fit and that Father had asked him to pick us 
up after the truck was ordered westward. 
What Peise’s real mission was—if any—no 
one knew. It seemed strange that he had or- 
ders to go west when the Wehrmacht 
needed every man in the east. The sergeant 
shed no light on the question. He drove the 
truck with singular determination, fatigue 








cap pushed into his neck, submachine gun | 


slung across his chest, eyes on the road. 

The truck hit a man that first day, a 
brown-uniformed trooper from the Ar- 
beitsdienst, or labor service, who suddenly 
stepped into the road out of a long column 
of marching men. The impact spun him 
into the marchers, spilling them like bowl- 
ing pins. Peise gripped the wheel more 
tightly and stepped on the gas. No one said 
a word. Nor did the sergeant stop a few 
hours later when one of the soldiers riding 
the front fender slipped off and fell be- 
neath the treads of a tank. My brother, now 
56, says that once in a while, in a dream, he 
still hears the dying man’s screams. 

All around us was the detritus of defeat 
and retreat—the final testament to a last 
desperate attempt to hold the line against 
the Soviet onslaught. The roadside ditches 
were filled with small arms and ammuni- 
tion left behind by fleeing soldiers. Tanks 
and self-propelled artillery squatted in the 
fields, abandoned after they ran out of fuel. 
Twice we came across the corpses of Ger- 
man soldiers dangling from trees, card- 
board epitaphs pinned to their chests: 1 AM 
A DESERTER. The children gawked, but no 
one else seemed to pay much attention. 

The road was teeming with humanity. 
Retreating soldiers, many without weap- 
ons; trucks, pushcarts, bicycles, anything 
with wheels—loaded with people and their 
belongings; slow columns of those on foot, 
most shuffling, a few stepping out briskly, 
hardly anyone stopping. “Keep moving!” 
was the shout up and down the line—and 
they moved. Faces that were angry, sad, 
empty; eyes that questioned: How close 
were the Russians? Where was safety? 
What was ahead? 

The Red Army almost caught up with us 
early the second day. I awoke to heavy firing 
all around. “Get out, get out!” Mother shout- 
ed, half pushing me over the truck’s tailgate. 
With everyone scram- 
bling off, she followed 
with my brothers; my sis- 
ter was slung in a rucksack 
on her back. We stepped 
into mayhem: a vast jam of 
stopped vehicles, soldiers 
and civilians running for 
cover, explosions throw- 
ing up steel and dirt. A 
soldier grabbed me and 
dragged me under a ce- 
ment culvert. We were in 
a narrow valley in which 
the road and a railway 
trestle, halfway up along 
one of the side slopes, 
ran parallel. A train was 
stopped on the track, the 
huge red crosses on the 
carriages brilliant in the 
morning sun. “Ivan is 
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mortaring,” the soldier said. “The swine is 
shooting at a hospital train.” By now, men 
were struggling out of the carriages, then 
trying to get underneath to find protection 


against the shelling. In the bright light their | 
| own victory that day: after close to 48 hours 


bandages stood out whiter than white. 


HE SCENE IS SHARPLY ETCHED IN | 


my memory, but it unrolls like a 
movie at half speed, the white 
figures swimming slowly against 
the green of the hill. I think I was 


too excited to be afraid. Twenty | 


years later, when I knew better, I 
would find myself under a similar culvert 
along a red dirt road in Vietnam’s Central 
Highlands, where a U.S. Army patrol I was 
accompanying had come under Viet Cong 


mortar fire. Half paralyzed by fear, I tried | 


to tell myself to be calm—and suddenly 
saw the train scene flash back so clearly 
that it seemed to be unspooling right then 
and there. 

In the confusion of that earlier morning, 
fear had risen only when I realized I had lost 
sight of Mother. Then I heard her calling my 
name, and I saw Peise. He had his subma- 
chine gun pointed at a soldier. “Get that 
thing out of my way,” he 
yelled at the top of his 
lungs, motioning to a 
truck that was blocking 
his. The soldier hesitated, 
as if to call Peise’s bluff. 
The sergeant fired a burst 
in the air, and the man 
backed off, jumped into 
the cab of his vehicle and 
rocked it out of the way. 
When I spotted my moth- 
er, her face was ashen. 
The baby was still on her 
back, and she had her 
arms wrapped around 
my brothers. “I thought 
Id lost you for good,” she 
said. We scrambled back 
on our truck, which Peise 
had by now maneuvered 
into the clear. She took a 
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length of heavy string and tied the family to- 
gether by the wrists. “That's the last time 
anyone gets lost,” she said. 

That was May 8, the last day of the war, 
though we did not know it yet. We had our 


on the move, we finally reached the Amer- 
ican lines, just outside the old spa city of 
Karlovy Vary, then still called Karlsbad. 
The first G.I.s we came across were guard- 
ing a group of German pows. The Ameri- 
cans casually motioned for Peise and his 
men to surrender their weapons, though 
not themselves, and waved us on. Soon we 
were in the city, where we were put up in 
a hospital, one family to a bed. Peise sur- 
rendered his truck, changed into civilian 
clothes and announced he was headed 
home for Swabia, to the southwest; we 
would be safe with the Americans, he said 
before he vanished. 

Peise was right, but not for long. A day 
later, the Americans announced that the 
lines were being redrawn and that Soviet 
units would occupy the area, including 
Karlovy Vary, which the U.S. was aban- 
doning. That triggered fresh panic—and it 
grew when two Soviet officers arrived to 
look over the hospital. One stopped in front 
of our bed, tickled my youngest brother 
under the chin with his riding crop and 
tried, half joking, half threatening, to get 
him to say “Heil Hitler.” The ward froze. 
My brother said nothing. The man tried 
again. My brother remained silent. The of- 
ficers left, laughing. The following day, af- 
ter impassioned pleas by some of the 
refugees, American soldiers loaded about 
100 of us on trucks and took us to the vil- 
lage of Jindrichovice, outside the Soviet 
area and close to what is now the German- 
Czech border. 

If the greatest danger was behind us, 
the second part of our journey would be 
longer and ultimately tougher—and bring 
out a strength and resourcefulness in my 
mother she probably did not know she had. 
In her early 20s she had been something of 
a daring spirit—the only young woman in 
town to own a motorcycle, for example—but 
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marriage and children had settled her 
down. Now, all alone, not sure where 
her husband was, whether in fact he 
was still alive, she came into her own. 
Worried that another U.S. pullback 
might leave us in Soviet-occupied ter- 
ritory, she led us on what would turn 
into an eight-week, 700-km trek to the 
southwest, into the heart of the U.S.- 
held zone. Most of the way we walked, 
my sister on Mother’s back, on forest 
paths and country roads; occasionally, 
there was the unexpected relief of a 
ride ona U.S. Army truck, a milkman’s 
cart, arare train. We slept in barns and 
haystacks and ate whatever we could 
scrounge: a handful of potatoes from a 
farmer, a warm meal from a soup 
kitchen, a loaf of bread from a G.1.— 
though Mother had to be persuaded 
by two demobbed German soldiers 
that it was all right to accept a gift from 
a former enemy. 

The baby carriage, in which she 
had kept her jewelry and some of her 
money, was stolen along the way, 
which meant the contents of the two 
rucksacks were all we owned. When- 
ever we came across a crowd, she 
brought out her string; we might be 
embarrassed to be tied to one anoth- 
er, she said, but we would stay together. 
Sometimes, at night, I heard her cry. 
Eventually we reached the home of a rela- 
tive but discovered there was no room for 
us. Mother bit down her tears, and we vir- 
tually retraced our steps, winding up in a 
refugee camp near the Czech border; we 
would live there for the next two years and 
then would move to northwestern Ger- 
many. When she grew older, she would 
proudly tell of how she had brought the 
family through the trek of 1945 and the 
hard times that followed: it was her life’s 
greatest achievement. 

We did not hear from Father until 
Christmas 1949, more than four years after 
we had last seen him. He appeared on our 
doorstep like a ghost off some missing-in- 
action list. He had been captured by Czech 
partisans on the last day of the war, shortly 
after one of his comrades shot himself be- 
cause he did not want to be taken. Father 
was turned over to the Americans, who 
handed him to the Soviets; he spent the 
next four years in POW camps in the Soviet 
Union. Mother never doubted he was 
alive. He returned emaciated, fluent in 
Russian—and bitter about having lost 10 
years of his life. He was lucky: of the 3 mil- 
lion German pows held by the Soviet 
Union, many never returned. He died in 
1976. My mother passed away in 1982. 

For my generation of Germans, May 8, 
1945, would come to mean many things be- 
yond the immediate reality of defeat, rub- 
ble, hunger and humiliation. It would take 








time, but as we came to comprehend the 
evil of the tyranny that had collapsed before 
our eyes, as we learned about the Holo- 
caust, the 55 million war victims, the rape 
and pillage committed by Germans, May 8, 
1945, emerged as a day of liberation. We 
came to hope that it would mark the be- 
ginning of the road to building a new coun- 
try in a new Europe, a place where former 
enemies would become friends. 


HEN I RETRACED THE FIRST 
segment of our 1945 jour- 
ney last month, I was ac- 
companied by Lubos Beni- 
ak, a Czech friend made 
many years later. The 
weather this time was much 
colder and more blustery; the land was 
feeling the last breath of winter. Jablonec 
nad Nisou lay under a fresh coat of snow. It 
is a town of 40,000 where time seems to 
have stood still, except for the addition of a 
heavy-machinery plant and a few commu- 
nist-era public buildings. The tram that 
used to run downtown has disappeared, 
and a new wing has been added to the ele- 
mentary school I attended, but the old 
kino, which I recognized instantly, is still a 
movie theater. With the help of a city-hall 
official, who looked up the Czech name of 
the street on which we had lived, Lubos 
and I found our old apartment house. In 
my mind, I pictured an army truck outside 
the front door, a family stumbling aboard, 
but I was strangely unmoved. 
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As we headed west, out of the 
high country and its fir-covered 
slopes, the snow changed to a cold 
rain, and soon clouds obscured the 
hills to the north, toward the Ger- 
man border. Northern Bohemia is a 
place some Czechs describe as hav- 
ing no face, a reflection of the fact 
that most present inhabitants have 
no deep roots in the region, having 
settled there after the expulsion— 
officially known by Czechs as the 
“transfer”—of 3 million Germans af- 
ter the war, in 1945 and 1946. An- 
other reason is that industrializa- 
tion, avidly pursued during the 
years of communist rule in Prague, 
has stripped much of the land of its 
character. West of Decin, where we 
had crossed the Elbe, there is a new 
bridge, but the forest and meadow— 
the green countryside I remem- 
bered—have yielded to smokestack 
and factory, pipeline and drab 
worker housing. Lignite mining has 
left massive scars and transformed 
vast stretches of land into a moon- 
scape. “This looks like the end of the 
war,” Lubos said, pointing to one 
jagged excavation. Pollution haze 
darkened the clouds, and the smell 
of chemicals was in the air—a far cry from 
the bright skies 50 years earlier. Was 
there more promise then than now? I 
wondered. 

We drove for about 250 km along the 
road Peise had taken. It had been widened 
and straightened but in parts was still lined 
by ditches and fruit trees. We looked for 
the valley where the hospital train had 
been shelled and, halfway through our 
journey, came on a place I thought resem- 
bled it: the railway track was there, though 
the slope was not nearly as steep as my 
child's memory had recorded. Other land- 
marks from the past must have been there; 
I spotted none but nonetheless felt oddly 
content just to be on the road I had first 
traveled so long ago. 

Toward dusk we reached _Jindri- 
chovice, the place where the truck jour- 
ney had ended and the long walk begun. 
The village lay quiet in the rain. In its 
midst, just below the church, we came 
across a marble slab with a gilded, five- 
pointed star and the Czech inscription IN 
ETERNAL MEMORY OF THOSE WHO DIED IN 
THE SECOND WORLD Wak. The little mon- 
ument looked new—apparently erected 
after communism fell in 1989. The words 
embraced all: winners and losers, sol- 
diers and civilians, the innocent and the 
guilty. To Lubos and me, men whose peo- 
ple had been at war with one another not 
all that long ago in the century’s greatest 
tragedy, it seemed the appropriate, con- 


| ciliatory epitaph. f 































“Tn order to 
truly provide 
good service, 
EN eincale 
would I want to 
be served by me.” 


~Gregory DeJong 








TRANSAMERICA 
LIFE COMPANIES 


When it comes to high ethical standards, 
Gregory DeJong stands fast. He feels everyone 
deserves to be served with the utmost honesty 
and respect. By practicing these principles, and 
educating people on the complexities of retire- 
ment planning, Greg has helped many clients 
ensure their own financial security. As a 
Transamerica sales professional, he’s someone 
you can trust for life. To get in touch with our 


representative nearest you, call 1-800-367-6842. 


rey “If integrity, trust and genuine caring 
ne matter to you, you're not alone. They 
matter to us, too.” 


1995 Transamerica Life Companics. Transamerica Occidental Life Insurance CWitmipany, Transamerica Life Insurance and Annuity Company, Transamerica Assurance Company 


SEEMS OUR MOST ORIGINAL 





Bluer sky, greener grass, cleaner air. These are elements we see in the 


vehicles we're developing at FORD MOTOR COMPANY. Like the Synthesis 
2010. A car whose body is 100% RECYCLABLE, thanks to its light-weight 
ALL ALUMINUM shell. Which is just as strong as steel, yet gentler on the 
gas pump. So it’s safer for the ENVIRONMENT. Today, Ford is the auto 
industry leader in aluminum fabrication. As well as an innovator in the 


application of recycled plastics. It’s all part of our continuing effort to 



















IDEAS ARE CYCLED. 





build ENVIRONMENTALLY responsible cars that combine even better fuel 


economy and HIGH RECYCLABILITY. We believe this visionary thinking, 
powered by the latest technology, will reflect positively on the quality of all 


our lives. Which, at Ford Motor Company, has always been our orginal idea. 
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Surgeon John Najarian 
has saved hundreds of 

lives. Now he's fighting 
to save his reputation 


By J. MADELEINE NASH MINNEAPOLIS 





ATIENTS THINK OF HIM AS A 
guardian angel. Nurses call him a 
god. Virtually every week for the 
past three decades, pioneering trans- 
plant surgeon John Najarian—an 
Olympian figure with the physique of a 
linebacker and the self-confidence to 
match—has ventured into the operating 
room at the University of Minnesota Hos- 
pital to battle death. And more often than 
not, he has won. Patients he has saved can 
vividly recall the surge of hope they felt 
when Najarian gave them his simple vow: 
“T can do it.” 
His vision and skill have opened new 


frontiers for transplant surgery. Thanks to 
Najarian’s work, diabetics are no longer 
told that transplants are too risky for them. 
And it was Najarian who proved that pa- 
tients could safely receive kidneys donat- 
ed by living relatives. “We're not talking 
about just any doctor,” says ethicist Arthur 
Caplan of the University of Pennsylvania, 
“but a giant of 20th century medicine.” 

So the shock and sorrow were pro- 
found last month when Najarian was in- 
dicted by a federal grand jury on 18 felony 
counts related to his work. Najarian, 67, 
who has pleaded not guilty, is accused of of- 
fenses ranging from embezzlement and in- 
come-tax evasion to conspiring to deceive 
the Food and Drug Administration. “When 
I heard the news,” said Beverly Massegee 
of Ranger, Texas, who credits Najarian 
with saving her daughter’s life, “I sobbed.” 

Najarian’s trial, scheduled to begin lat- 
er this year, is already shaping up to be a 
compelling courtroom drama. Prosecutors 
will seek evidence of duplicity from uni- 
versity administrators and government of- 
ficials, while the defense is expected to 
summon an army of patients to portray a 
man motivated by nothing but the Hippo- 
cratic oath. “I'd go to the ends of the earth 
AWAITING TRIAL: Forced out of his faculty 


post, the doctor still does transplants at 
the school that, he says, “turned on me” 





for him,” says Charles Fiske of Bridgewa- 
ter, Massachusetts, whose ll-month-old 
daughter Jamie in 1982 became the world’s 
youngest recipient of a successful liver 
transplant performed by Najarian. Scott 
Jameson of Minneapolis, Minnesota, who 
recently marked the 25th anniversary of 
his kidney transplant, is already consider- 
ing what he'd like to tell the jury. “I’ve seen 
one side of the man,” he says, “and he’s 
been nothing but good.” 

Najarian’s life had seemed the very 
model of an American success story. The 
son of Armenian immigrants, he attended 
the University of California, Berkeley, on a 
football scholarship and later turned down 
an offer to play for the Chicago Bears in fa- 
vor of going to medical school at the Uni- 
versity of California at San 
Francisco. He stayed there 
for a residency in surgery, 
joined the faculty and soon 
became one of the first prac- 
titioners in a glamorous new 
field of medicine: organ 
transplantation. 

First in San Francisco 
and later as chief of surgery 
at the University of Min- 
nesota, Najarian focused on 
kidney transplants, strug- 
gling to improve the dismal 
success rate, Early on, only a 
third of patients survived 
more than three years. They 
were dying, Najarian knew, 
mainly because of tissue re- 
jection. Their immune sys- 
tems targeted transplanted 
organs as foreign and mar- 
shaled white blood cells to 
destroy the invaders. But 
Najarian saw a solution. With a colleague, 
he worked out a method for purifying a 
new drug called antilymphocyte globulin, 
or ALG, a potent cocktail of antibodies ca- 
pable of countering the lethal reaction. 

Minnesota ALG, as it became known, 
turned out to be highly effective. As patient 
survival rates improved, other surgeons 
clamored to get hold of the potion. Be- 
tween 1970, when Najarian obtained permis- 
sion from the FDA to produce and use the 
compound on an experimental basis, and 
1992, when the FDA shut down the opera- 
tion, Minnesota ALG was shipped to 175 
transplant centers around the world and 
was used by more than 50,000 patients. 
Along the way, it generated an estimated 
$80 million in revenues, enough to finance 
a $13 million production facility on the 
University of Minnesota’s St. Paul campus. 

Still widely regarded as one of the saf- 
est and most effective antirejection agents, 
Minnesota ALG is now Exhibit A in the con- 
troversy surrounding Najarian and his for- 
mer colleague and co-defendant Richard 








Condie, who also pleaded not guilty. They 
stand accused of failing to tell the Fpa 
about adverse reactions associated with 
ALG (including nine deaths); neglecting to 
recall one lot suspected of causing bad re- 
actions; and concealing the fact that ALG, an 
experimental drug that was supposed to be 
sold at cost, was making a handsome prof- 
it. According to the indictment, the two 
coconspirators were driven by a desire to 
enhance Najarian’s power and prestige. 
The surgeon denounces that allegation as 
ludicrous. “I didn’t need to enhance my 
power and prestige. I was one of the origi- 
nal transplant surgeons in the U.S. and, in 
fact, the world!” 

Najarian’s celebrated career began to 
implode on Aug. 13, 1992, when Fpa offi- 
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GRATEFUL FOR LIFE: After his kidney transplant, four- 
year-old Scott Jameson was all smiles for his mother 
Louise and his doctor. Najarian gave the boy an auto- 
graph—and a chance to grow up. Now, 25 years later, 
Scott is preparing to praise his savior before a jury 


cials marched into the office of University 
of Minnesota president Nils Hasselmo to 
announce that the agency had imposed a 
hold on clinical use of Minnesota ac. The 
following month university auditors un- 
covered evidence suggesting that Condie, 
director of the ALG program, had been sell- 
ing a by-product of the production process 
and pocketing the proceeds. In November 
the university hired two law firms and ac- 
countants Coopers & Lybrand to delve into 
the ALG program. And in December 1992 
the U.S. Attorney’s office in Minneapolis 
launched a grand-jury probe that subpoe- 
naed 22 years’ worth of records kept by 
Condie and Najarian. 

As the investigations have proceeded, 
Najarian has suffered one blow after an- 
other. In 1993 he was forced out as chair- 
man of Minnesota’s surgery department. 
Last year he signed a consent decree with 
the FDA that prohibits him from conduct- 
ing trials of experimental drugs. Then last 
February, shortly after a faculty panel 
found him guilty of academic misconduct, 
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Najarian abruptly resigned his faculty post. 

Now awaiting trial, Najarian has re- 
treated into his private practice. At the 
University of Minnesota Hospital, where 
he still performs two or three transplants a 
week, the embattled physician can often be 
seen striding down corridors in his white 
coat and surgical greens or sitting behind 
the desk in his out-of-the-way office, mus- 
ing quietly amid pictures of his adult sons. 
On the advice of his lawyers, Najarian is 
saying little about the charges he faces, but 
he makes no secret of his anger and sense 
of betrayal. “The umiversity,” he says, 
“turned on me because they were afraid 
they might be held culpable.” 

If what Najarian was doing was so 
wrong, his supporters ask, why did the FDA 





TINY MIRACLE: In 1982, 11-month-old 
Jamie Fiske (shown here a year later) 
was the youngest recipient of a suc- 
cessful liver transplant. Today the sev- 
enth-grader plays piano and soccer 





and the university wait so long to act? “The 
paper work [required by the Fpa] didn’t get 
done,” observes transplant surgeon David 
Sutherland, Najarian’s longtime colleague. 
“But the paper work hadn't been getting 
done for more than 20 years.” Moreover, 
the sale and success of ALG were never a se- 
cret. From the beginning, says University 
of Minnesota medical historian Leonard 
Wilson, Najarian told the Fpa that he in- 
tended to produce the drug for more than 
his own use. Says Wilson: “The FDA would 
have to be deaf and blind not to know what 
was going on.” 

Fellow transplant surgeons speculate 
that the FpA crackdown may have been 
triggered by complaints from commercial 
drug companies. These companies, the 
thinking goes, were annoyed that their uni- 
versity-based competitor was selling an ex- 
perimental drug as if it had been approved 
for full marketing. Or it may be that regu- 
lators, who sent letters to Najarian com- 
plaining of infractions, were unwilling to 
cut off the supply of a drug that filled such 
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a desperate need. Whatever the reason, by 
the time the FDA barred ALG production in 
1992, two drugs capable of taking its place 
had come on the market. “We’re using the 
alternatives now,” says Sutherland, “and 
it’s a good thing they’re there.” 

As long as ALG remained the central 
issue, Najarian’s defenders could claim he 
had done nothing more immoral than run 
afoul of federal bureaucrats. But earlier 
this year, university officials disclosed ir- 
regularities in the surgery department’s 
handling of federal grant money, including 
apparent diversions of funds to support the 
ALG program. Investigators also released 
documents suggesting that Najarian some- 
times cheated on his expense accounts. 
Seven years ago, for instance, he allegedly 
asked the corporate sponsor of a confer- 
ence held in Stockholm to reimburse him 
for $4,122 in travel charges after submit- 
ting a bill to the university claiming a sim- 
ilar amount. 

The surgeon’s defenders argue that 
whatever mistakes he made, they were not 
the product of greed. Though Najarian 
earned as much as $600,000 a year and 
liked to fly first class, he shunned ostenta- 


neapolis public schools. “My father could 
have made millions of dollars a year as a 
surgeon for the rich and famous,” observes 
Jon Najarian, the eldest of four sons. “But 
it was never his goal to make millions of 
dollars. It was his goal to help people.” 

While Najarian may not have been 
greedy, he was certainly ambitious. He 
saw himself, says a former colleague, as a 
pacesetter who was moving the field of 
transplant surgery forward, someone who 
couldn’t be bothered with the details of 
the rules because he was changing the 
rules. And while Najarian is a personable 
man who enjoys chatting with patients, 
he’s also an opinionated, imposing figure 
who can intimidate friends and foes with- 
out even trying. University president Has- 
selmo sees Najarian’s situation as “a 
tragedy in the classic sense. It’s the story of 
a hero who is destroyed by arrogance.” 

Just wait for the trial, says Najarian, 
who believes he will be vindicated. In the 
meantime, his downfall has already pro- 
duced heavy casualties. Transplant pa- 
tients have lost a good drug, the University 
of Minnesota has lost millions of dollars in 
annual income, and the field of transplant 
surgery has lost a charismatic leader. 

One larger lesson is that medical- 
school departments should not be allowed 
to operate as independent fiefdoms with 
little external oversight. At the University of 
Minnesota, at least, the lax administrative 
system that let Najarian get in such serious 
trouble is belatedly undergoing a radical 
overhaul—in hopes that none of the school’s 
other stars will fall so far so fast. fa 
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BEYOND BACON: Porkers come in all sizes, making them a good source for transplants 


@ SCIENCE 


On a Pig and a Prayer 


Animal organs may someday preserve human lives 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 





RANSPLANTING A PIG’S HEART INTO A 
human being sounds like an exper- 
iment only a mad scientist would 
dream up. But researchers at Duke 
University Medical Center believe they are 
quite sane—and getting closer to making 
such a bizarre operation possible. In the 


| journal Nature Medicine last week, they 
tious cars and sent all his children to Min- | 


reported overcoming some of the obsta- 
cles that Mother Nature has put in 
the way of transplanting 
organs between species. 
By altering the genetic 
makeup of a strain of pigs, 
Duke's team, led by Dr. 
Jeffrey Platt, was able to 
fool the immune systems 
of three baboons into ac- 
cepting pig hearts almost 
as their own—at least for a 
short period of time. Platt 
predicts that he may be 
ready to transplant porcine 
hearts into humans in an- 
other two years. 

Many physicians had 
written off this kind of or- 


species back in 1984, 
when Dr. Leonard Bailey 
of Loma Linda University 
Hospital in California 
transplanted a baboon’s 
heart into a two-week-old infant known as 
Baby Fae. Three weeks after the operation, 
the child died of kidney failure, and Bailey 
was heavily criticized for experimenting on 
a human with little chance of success. 

But the persistent shortage of organs 
from human donors has motivated some re- 
searchers to reconsider the possibility of 
transplants from animals. While 40,000 
people are on the national transplant wait- 
ing list, there are only 5,000 donors a year. 
As a result, about one-fifth of the people 
who need a heart transplant, for example, 
die before one becomes available. 











NEW FRONTIER: Platt hopes to 
put a porcine heart with altered 
genes, above, into a person 


By using drugs that partly suppress the 
immune system, doctors can prevent the 
body from rejecting transplants of human 
origin. When organs from one species are 
placed in another, however, the recipient 
reacts even more violently and quickly— 
usually attacking the foreign tissue within 
a matter of minutes or hours. 

To get around that problem, scientists 
at Nextran, a biotech firm in Princeton, 
New Jersey, re-engineered the genes of 
several litters of pigs so that their tissue 
. would have some of the 
immunological markings 
= found in humans. After 
these so-called transgenic 
animals had grown to full 
* size, Platt and colleagues 
at Duke transplanted the 
pigs’ hearts into baboons. 
Ordinarily, such hearts 
would have stopped beat- 
ing within 90 minutes. In- 
; stead, all three transgenic 
z hearts survived for at least 
= several hours—one lasted 
3 more than a day. Because 
+ people and baboons are so 
closely related genetical- 
ly, the human markings 
on the implanted pig 
hearts protected the 
transplants from swift re- 
jection by the baboons. 
Even so, the Duke team 
had to use drugs to curb the longer-term re- 
jection response. 

There are several more complications 
to clear away before surgeons can start 
stitching pig hearts into people. For one 
thing, viruses that normally attack only 
swine might literally piggyback a ride into 
people during transplant surgery, leading 
to new diseases in humans. Yet transplant 
doctors are optimistic that such technical 
obstacles can be surmounted. Then it will 
be up to the patients to decide how they 
feel about having a pig’s heart beating in 
their breast.—Reported by Alice Park/New York 
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THIS Is: 

A) A REALLY HUGE MARBLE. 
3.) A REALLY SMALL CANNO 
C) FOLK ART. 


Imagine if you’d never, ever seen a baseball 
before. What would you think it is? 

Students in Marcia Spencer’s Geography Class 
have to describe objects they run across in a nearby park as 
if they'd never seen them before. As if they were Lewis and Clark 
exploring the area for the first time. Would Lewis and Clark think 
a seesaw was a scale for weighing game animals, or some sort of 
catapult? What would they make of a soft-drink can? 

The students are required to keep a journal to sketch and write about what they see, just 
like Lewis and Clark. 

Through this role playing and other innovative teaching methods, words in a textbook come 
alive. Students develop a real appreciation for and excitement about geography. 

State Farm is proud to: A) honor Marcia Spencer with the Good Neighbor Award, 
B) donate $5,000 in her name to her school, Stevens High School in Claremont, N.H., or, 

C) do all of the above because of her hard work 


and dedication. 


(GOOD 
NEIGHBOR 
AWARD 


The Good Neighbor Award was developed 
in cooperation with the National Council 
for Geographic Education 





Forty-one firefighters couldn't put it out. Baked. Drenched. Tested to the 
extreme. A Motorola cellular phone 
stands tough in the face of torture 
Just ask Danielle Behe, whose 
phone came back from the ashes 
of a three-alarm fire. Motorola 
The best-selling, most preferred 


cellular phones in the world 
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@ BUSINESS 


The New, Huggable FCC 


The Federal Communications Commission finds 
Murdoch violated federal law—then gives him a “kiss” 


By ERIK LARSON 


AMILY GATHERINGS DON"T OFTEN TAKE 

place in the bland hearing rooms of 

the Federal Communications Com- 

mission, but last week Rupert Mur- 
doch showed up with his wife, daughter 
and son-in-law and grabbed front-row 
seats. When his daughter Elisabeth began 
showing off baby pictures, a grinning Mur- 
doch joked, “Hey now, cut that out.” 

Suddenly, an investigation that had 
imperiled Murdoch’s ownership of his 
Fox network—a probe he once dubbed a 
“witch-hunt”—had become a family affair. 
And the five commissioners did nothing to 
change the mood, voting unanimously to 
endorse a resolution that could soon free 
Murdoch to resume terrorizing the estab- 
lished networks, as he has done for the past 
two years. “It was a kiss on the cheek for 
Murdoch,” says an influential Washington 
communications lawyer. 

Since late 1993 the Fcc has been exam- 
ining allegations brought by a branch of the 
N.A.A.C.P., later bolstered by NBC, that Mur- 
doch’s 1985 purchase of TV stations now at 
the core of his Fox network violated a fed- 
eral law that effectively barred alien com- 
panies from indirectly controlling or own- 
ing more than 25% of a TV station. The 
N.A.A.C.P. further charged that Murdoch 
was guilty of a “lack of candor”—that he 
had tried to hide the true ownership struc- 
ture from the commission. 

In the course of the investigation, Mur- 
doch disclosed that his Australia-based 
News Corp. owned 99% of the equity of the 
original Fox stations, even though it held, 
through a chain of intermediary companies, 
only 24% of the stations’ voting stock. In its 
ruling, the commission found that this struc- 
ture did indeed violate the law, but it then 
gave Murdoch a choice: submit a plan to re- 
duce News Corp.’s ownership to 25%—a pa- 
per maneuver that Murdoch has said could 
cost him more than $200 million in capital- 
gains taxes—or convince the commission 
that waiving the requirement would better 
serve the public interest. The commission 
rejected the “lack of candor” charges. 

Murdoch says he will take the public- 
interest route—he’s got until the middle of 
next month to make his case. Several 
Washington media lawyers and executives 
say his success is virtually assured. Indeed, 
in remarks made at the Fcc meeting, three 


| commissioners telegraphed their belief 





that Murdoch had already succeeded. In 
launching a fourth TV network, he satisfied 
a long-sought commission goal of stirring 
increased competition among the net- 
works. Commissioner James Quello, a crit- 
ic of the investigation, stated that he would | 
like to waive the 25% limit immediately. 
He asked, “Why mess with success?” 

But the bonhomie in the room failed to 
reflect the heated conflict the investiga- 
tion’s findings had ignited among the com- 
mission’s staff. The investigators consid- 
ered recommending everything from | 








blanket exoneration to a formal accusation 
of “lack of candor.” They encountered less 
than complete disclosure, says an FCC offi- 
cial, but failed to find evidence of deliber- 
ate deception. 

Nonetheless, some of the staffs dis- 
may leached into the final 74-page resolu- 
tion. At one point, for example, the report 
cites a memorandum from an attorney 
who had managed Murdoch's initial roc 
application, which states that Fox’s owner- 
ship structure is “arguably vulnerable to 
challenge” and that it is therefore “para- 
mount” to avoid any change that “would 
potentially invite re-examination” by the 
commission—a memo known among com- 
mission staff members as the “somewhat 
smoking gun.” The commission resolved 
that this memo “plainly indicates” uncer- 
tainty existed about the ownership struc- 
ture but that otherwise it offered no proof 





ALL IN THE FAMILY: Murdoch brought his wife, left, and daughter along for the show 


of a deliberate campaign of deception. 

However, the report openly con- 
demned Fox’s March 1994 response to a 
commission query requesting that Mur- 
doch disclose exactly how much of the 
original TV stations’ equity News Corp. 
owned. Murdoch’s lawyers replied that the 
matter was “immaterial,” prompting the 
FCC to repeat the request. Only then, and 
for the first time ever, did Fox explicitly 
disclose that News Corp. owned 99% of the 
Fox stations. Fox’s attorney stated that 
even though the company had never dis- 
closed this exact percentage before, the 
overall level of ownership “has always been 
recognized.” But the commission dis- 
agreed and blasted the attorney for trying 
to prove otherwise: “Such conduct,” the re- 
port states, “is unacceptable.” 

Thursday's decision, though short of a 
complete exoneration, nonetheless seems 
certain to free Murdoch to re-energize his 
drive to build Fox into an equal of NBc, cBs 
and asc. The investigation slowed his 


progress, coming on the heels of two bold 
deals that sharply altered the competitive 
landscape. His successful pre-emptive bid 
in late 1993 to acquire rights to broadcast 
N.F.L. football games, and his $500 mil- 
lion investment last year in New World 
Communications, which brought to Fox a 
stable of powerful new affiliates, changed 
the strategic balance among the networks. 

Now broadcasters are bracing for an- 
other Murdoch strike. Fox’s affiliates ex- 
pect Murdoch to make a run at buying 
world rights to broadcast the 2000 Summer 
Olympics in Sydney, Australia. Murdoch 
recently told Time that he has a billion dol- 
lars in the bank and that he has restruc- 
tured or eliminated virtually all the short- 
term debt that nearly crushed News Corp. 
in 1990. “I don’t think there’s a question of 
if there’s going to be a big new deal,” says 
one broadcasting executive, “but when.” & 
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@ PRESS 


Political 
Junkies, 
Rejoice 


Two new magazines 
share your obsession 
By MARGARET CARLSON WASHINGTON 


ONGRATULATIONS! YOU HAVE JUST 

won a date with John F. Kennedy Jr. 

Well, that’s not exactly how the pub- 

lisher of the new political magazine 
George (for George Washington) put it. 
But the fact that John F. Kennedy Jr. is ed- 
itor in chief of the upstart publication is 
not incidental to the incredible 5.7% 
sign-up rate for the nearly quarter-mil- 
lion potential subscribers contacted— 
more than twice the industry standard. 
Even the John-lite mailing (ones with his 
name inside but not on the envelope) got 
a 5.1% response. 

Sitting in his 41st floor office in mid- 
town Manhattan, Kennedy, a former as- 
sistant district attorney, says the glossy 
nonpartisan bimonthly will 
be a “fan magazine, a Rolling 
Stone of politics.” He picks up 
a notebook and draws a big 
circle labeled POLITICs inter- 
sected by satellites of books, 
Hollywood, media and mu- 
sic. “Instead of writing about 
the highest-grossing film, 
we'll write about the best 
campaign ad.” Kennedy, who 
has a habit of referring to 
himself as “sort of” an editor, 
laughs at his own doodling. 
Serious yet humble, he’s 
picked the brains of hundreds of experts. 

The great return rate on George’s initial 
mailing was enough to attract the attention 
and bankroll of David J. Pecker, president 
of Hachette Filipacchi Magazines, the 
French-owned publisher of 19 magazines, 
including Elle and Metropolitan Home. 
Hachette plans to pour as much as $25 mil- 
lion into the new venture and already has 
pledges for 100 pages of advertising for the 
first two issues. 
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ON THE RIGHT: Kristol 











But George won't be the only political | 


magazine to launch in September. Last 
week a group of semifamous conserva- 
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MAKING BOOK: Pecker, left, Berman, center, and Kennedy look over some layouts 


tives (William Kristol, a Republican strat- 
egist and former Dan Quayle adviser; 
John Podhoretz, son of Commentary edi- 
tor in chief Norman Podhoretz and a for- 
mer speechwriter for Ronald Reagan; and 


Fred Barnes of the New Republic and The | 
McLaughlin Group) announced that Ru- | 


pert Murdoch had agreed to put up 
$3 million to start the Standard. The 
weekly journal hopes to be to conserva- 
tives what’ the New Republic at its best 
was to liberals: a journal of 
opinion intellectually honest 
enough to criticize its friends 
(Kristol points out he was 
skeptical of the $4.5 million 
book deal between Newt 
Gingrich and Rupert Mur- 
doch) and confident enough 
to give space to its opponents. 

The Standard sprang 
from a series of attention- 
grabbing memos by Kristol 
when he was chairman of the 
Project for the Republican 
Future, the most famous of 
which declared, “There is no health-care 
crisis,” and the most prescient of which 
provided a blueprint for conservatives be- 
coming a governing majority. Last Octo- 
ber, Kristol and Podhoretz decided that 
these papers could also be the blueprint for 
a new magazine. They arranged to meet 
Murdoch for dinner in Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, and suddenly those memos were 
worth $3 million more than the paper they 
were printed on. 

It's a long way from a memo to a mag- 
azine. Kristol is eager to make his paper 
“real journalism, with real reporting.” 
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Like fellow neophyte Kennedy, who has 
surrounded himself with experience- 
marketing executive Michael Berman and 
former Rolling Stone editor Eric Eth- 
eridge—Kristol is calling on journalists 
who know what they are doing, including 
David Brooks of the Wall Street Journal 
and author P.J. O’Rourke. “If we don’t oc- 
casionally upset conservatives, we won't 
be doing a good job,” Kristol says, adding 
that he will not be mindlessly cheerlead- 
ing for such conservative ideas as the flat 
tax. “We'll debate it before deciding 
whether to embrace it.” 

The Standard, which hopes for a cir- 
culation of 100,000, enters a crowded field 
on the right dominated by National Re- 
view, a biweekly with a circulation of 
265,200, and the more sensational Ameri- 
can Spectator, whose subscriptions have 
gone from 30,000 to 300,000 since 1992. 
“Any new magazine is a good thing,” says 
Michael Kinsley of the New Republic. “But 
there’s no crying need for another right- 
wing magazine.” 

For Murdoch, a serious magazine gives 
him the opportunity to counterprogram 
his image as a schlockmeister (Married ... 
With Children, Melrose Place, the Sun), 
although it is likely to cost him more like 
$20 million, according to media investor 
Christopher Meigher. But Murdoch has 
the deep pockets and deep ego that will 
keep him in for the long haul. Barnes says, 
“He’s in it to have a Washington presence, 
not to make an instant profit.” Whereas 
Kennedy, who has all the presence in the 
world, may be eager to find out what he 
can accomplish with it. _—With reporting by 
Ratu Kamiani/New York 
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Cold Man and the Sea 


Dennis Conner would go overboard to make sure 
the America’s Cup doesn't sail off to New Zealand 


By MARGOT HORNBLOWER LOS ANGELES 
ENNIS CONNER, THE CONSUMMATE 
yachtsman if not the consummate 
gentleman, is even more of a celebri- 
ty in New Zealand than in the U.S. 

Way Down Under, where sailing is a serious 

sport, the San Diego skipper is known not 

only as Mr. America’s Cup, though, but also 
as Dirty Dennis. The moniker stems from 
his having publicly accused the Kiwis of 
cheating in 1987, when they were on the 
verge of winning the Cup’s Challenger se- 
ries. The charge was officially discounted, 

but the flustered New Zealanders, despite a 

37-1 record in the trials, came unglued. 

Conner went on to thrash them and ulti- 

mately win the Cup, yacht racing’s Holy 

Grail, back from Australia. The Aussies, per- 

haps, had the best take on their rival. DEN- 

NIS, WE LOVE YOU, YOU BASTARD read one 

dockside banner. But the Kiwis smoldered. 

Eight years later, the little island coun- 
try—with a population smaller than that of 

Los Angeles—has mounted an almost $20 

million challenge, complete with the requi- 

site space-age, computer-loaded sloop, to 
wrest the 144-year-old silver ewer from its 

U.S. berth. The grudge match between 

Team New Zealand and Team Dennis Con- 

ner began last Saturday in the first race of a 

best-of-nine series, with a resounding victo- 

ry by the Kiwis aboard Black Magic I. With 

a possible two more weeks of sailing in the 

famously fickle breezes off San Diego, the fi- 

nal outcome is still a long way off. “Everyone 
thinks that the Kiwis are going to stomp us,” 





said Bill Trenkle, Conner’'s operations man- 
ager. “But it could be really close.” 

Conner is the defender thanks as 
much to his off-water politicking as to his 
seamanship. His clout with yacht-club 
cronies led to a new interpretation of the 
rules, allowing him to replace a broken 
keel with a better model. Hours before the 
last semifinals race, in which he would 
have been eliminated in a 5-min. rout by 
the mostly women’s team aboard Mighty 
Mary, Conner negotiated a 
deal to turn the two-boat fi- 
nals into a three-boat series. 
In his last finals race, Con- 
ner must have cut a deal 
with an even higher author- 
ity: his Stars & Stripes found 
a mysterious breeze that al- 
lowed it to make up a seem- 
ingly insurmountable 4- 
min., 42-boat-length lead on 
the final leg to overtake 
Mighty Mary. No wonder 
that each morning, as Con- 
ner’s boat leaves the dock, 
loudspeakers blast the team’s anthem: the 
Bee Gees’ Stayin’ Alive. 

It is no accident that Conner, now 52, 
has survived six America’s Cups in two 
decades, spurred the transformation of the 
event into a high-tech—and highly com- 
mercialized—business, and dominated his 
sport as much as any athlete in history. 
“Dennis is totally focused on winning,” 
says John Marshall, who was once the head 
of Conner’s design team but is now the 


é4lf people are in the 
way, he’ll walk over 
them or kick them out 
of the way. The humane 
side is not there, but 
he's a good leader and 
an extremely creative 
marketer. 77 


—JOHN MARSHALL, head of 
the syndicate that gave 
Conner Young America 


MAKING WAVES: The skipper improved his 
chances by switching to Young America, aft 


chief of a rival syndicate. “If people are in 
the way, he'll walk over them or kick them 
out of the way. The humane side is not 
there, but he’s a good leader and an ex- 
tremely creative marketer.” 

Conner also posseses a knack for com- 
promise. When he was losing in the semi- 
finals, he offered to merge his team with 
the women’s team, taking their faster boat 
and half their crew, according to Vincent 
Moeyersoms, Mighty Mary’s manager. 
The courtship was spurned. But when 
Conner finally won the defender’s title, he 
wasted no time in dumping Stars & Stripes 
and making a deal to sail Marshall’s Young 
America—the first time a finalist has 
switched boats before the last series. Con- 
ner might have coveted Mighty Mary, but 
the women weren't about to let him have 
their boat, not after Conner’s crew shouted 
vulgar insults and made obscene gestures 
at them during start maneuvers in the 
semifinals. Said Bill Koch, who funded 
Mighty Mary’s attempt: “If we gave him 
our boat, some of the women told me 
they'd knock holes in it first.” 

The switch to Young America gave 
Conner’s team less than a week to learn to 
sail the new boat, but that was less risky 
than sailing the sluggish Stars & Stripes 
against the swift Black Magic I. “Young 
America’s deck layout is different, but 
we're getting used to it,” said Trenkle. “It’s 
like getting a new car and the knobs are not 
where you think they are.” 

The sudden switch prompted outrage 
in New Zealand, of course. “Dennis is do- 
ing what he’s always doing,” Prime Minis- 
ter Jim Bolger told reporters. “He’s bending 
the rules a little. I mean, it 
wouldn’t be a final race if he 
didn’t do that.” Trenkle 
shrugged off the complaints 
and said, “With all the bad 
things written about Dennis 
over the years, this just rolls 
off his back.” 

Because of the demands 
of design, organization and 
marketing, Conner leaves 
most of the steering of his 
boat these days to equally ag- 
gressive helmsman Paul Ca- 
yard, But Conner retains the 
title of skipper, and indeed, his strategic ge- 
nius and Houdini-like survival skills are in- 
tegral to the team’s success. As his oppo- 
nents can attest, he will do anything to 
prevent a recurrence of his worst night- 
mare: losing the Cup to Australia in 1983, 
which was the first time the Auld Mug had 
ever passed out of American hands. Should 
that happen this time, few doubt that Dirty 
Dennis will be sailing—and roiling—the wa- 
ters off Auckland, New Zealand, in 1999. @ 
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By RICHARD CORLISS 


HE SUMMER MOVIE SEASON 
doesn’t begin until this week- 
end, when the thriller Crimson 
Tide invades more than 2,000 
theaters. But any savvy moviego 
er already knows enough to make some 
confident predictions about Hollywood's 
hot-weather product 
Biggest Hit: Batman Forever. It’s got 
Jim Carrey as the Riddler (enough said) 
Plus sex, laughs 
leather—and a great logo 
Highest Death Toll: Die Hard with a 
Vengeance. Evil genius Jeremy Irons 
wants to kill all of New York City; tough 
cop Bruce Willis wants to wear a T shirt 
trucks 
all get blown skyline-high 


swank, acres of heavy 


and get sooty. Subways actors 


mannerisms 


m@ CINEMA 


Like The Flintstones, a 
live-action Amblin cartoon. 
Should at least be less 
dippy than the original 


Top Mel Gibson Movie: Not the Scot- 
tish adventure Braveheart—in that one, 
Mel talks funny, his hair’s too long, and he’s 
literally blue in the face—but Pocahontas, 
the Disney animated feature for which 
Gibson supplied the voice of John Smith. 

Best Scene Stealer: Armand Assante 
in Judge Dredd. Sylvester Stallone is the 
star, but Assante oozes suave comic men- 
ace as a villain who seemingly can’t be 


killed. Hey, Mr. Mean, we thought you 
were dead. “I got betta,” he explains 
Most E xotic Accent A tie between 


the obscure one used by Robin Williams as 
an obstetrician in Nine Months and the 
Italianate vocalizing of Meryl Streep as 
the lonely wife romanced by Clint East- 
wood in The Bridges of Madison County 
Least Attractively Photographed 
Beautiful People: Richard Gere and Julia 
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The costliest movie can 
still be a hit—if Costner & 
Co. give audiences their 
money’s worth 


Ormond in First Knight. As Lancelot and 2 
Guinevere, these two dishy stars look : 
oddly washed out. Quick! Makeup! 
Waterworld, the 
$200 quillion sump that has sucked in 
Kevin Costner, Universal 
director Kevin Reynolds—who recently 3 
walked off the production, leaving the fi- 3 
nal editing to Costner and others. It might = 
actually be an entertaining movie 


Biggest Surprise 


Pictures and 2 


SUCH, AT LEAST, IS THE ACCUMULATED 
wisdom to be gleaned from watching not 
the actual summer movies—that would be 
cheating! Holly- 
wood will be spending more than $2 bil- 


but the films’ trailers 


lion to make and market 50 or so pictures = 
between now and Labor Day, and the 
moguls want you to want to see what 
they’ve got. So they flood theaters and TV 





4 stations with previews of coming attrac- 
6 tions. Clips from the film are seductively 
5 arranged to make salami look like steak, 
< and wrapped in a tag line so memorable it 
- will cut through the competing clutter 
8 “On a bad day, he’s the best there is” (the 
2 Die Hard film); “The most passionately 
Sread love story of our time” (Madison 
6 County); and don’t forget “Congo—where 
8 you are the endangered species.” 
é Movie exhibitors take trailers serious- 
2 ly; they are used as one gauge to deter- 
¢ mine how many screens a film will play 
» on. From looking at previews of this sum- 
= mer’s biggies, many theater owners are 
« enthusiastic. Wall Street is also excited 
+ The Walt Disney Co.’s stock rose this win 
8 ter after analysts got a peek, in preview 
“form, at the studio’s likely hits Crimson 
Tide and Pocahontas. The rest of the in- 


et Lotto 


ing the winners isn't so hard. Just take a look at the trailers 


John Smith (voiced by Mel 
Gibson) woos an Indian 
princess, as Disney rides 
its animation hot streak 


dustry would welcome any good news. It 
has limped through a virtually hit-free 
first four months of ’95; of the year’s re- 
leases, only Outbreak and Bad Boys have 
earned more than $50 million at the do- 
mestic box office. With receipts down 5% 
from last year’s lackluster presummer, the 
town needs some quick hits. 

One may already be here: the quirky 
romance While You Were Sleeping opened 
strongly just before the summer rush, and 
could earn $60 million to $80 million. But 
Hollywood counts on big stars, muscular 
action, high concept—and Disney car- 
toons—to bring in the really serious mon- 
ey. So here’s what we'll get in six succes- 
sive weekends after Crimson Tide opens 
Die Hard with a Vengeance; Casper (the 
friendly ghost, now a live-action appari 
tion); Madison County; the killer-ape 
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BATMAN FOREVER 


... and blockbuster this 
summer, with Jim Carrey 
as the Riddler and Tommy 
Lee Jones as Two-Face 


thriller Congo; Batman Forever; and Poca-» 
hontas. Then, on June 30, no fewer than? 
three big-adventure films will go head to« 
head: Judge Dredd; Ron Howard's astro-§ 
naut drama Apollo 13, starring Tom: 
Hanks; and the current TV favorite of? 
eight-year-old martial artists, Mighty Mor-* 
phin Power Rangers: The Movie. 

This summer—as in past summers, falls, 
Hollywood has two rules: 

Rule No, 1: Remake what worked be- 
fore. So The Flintstones (live-action car- 
toon) begets Casper; The Crow (movie 
version of a comic book—sorry, graphic 
novel) sires Judge Dredd; the Ninja Tur 
tles frenzy of recent yore gives way to 
Morphin endorphins. Four Hollywood 
pictures last year (the megahit True Lies, 
as well as the less successful Intersection, 
Mixed Nuts and My Father, the Hero) 


winters, springs 








~] 


tw 


were based on French films; so is Nine 
Months, a comedy about an expectant 


couple (Hugh Grant and Julianne 
Moore). The high grosses of three 
Michael Crichton novels-into-films in 
two years (Jurassic Park, Rising Sun, 
Disclosure) had something to do with 
Paramount's decision to explore Congo. 

Rule No. 2: Remake what didn’t 
work. Transferring popular video games 
to the big screen, for example, has 
proved expensive and unproductive— 
witness the Super Mario Brothers and 
Streetfighter films. Undaunted, New 
Line is bringing the mano-a-macho bel- | 
ligerents of Mortal Kombat to movie life. | 
And what's with all these kilts? 
First Rob Roy, then Gibson’s 
Braveheart. It's one more 
genre, like westerns (and astro- 
naut films), that studios make 
mostly because veteran stars 
and directors want to. Walter 
Hill has a new western, Wild 
Bill, with Jeff Bridges, and the 
principals hope it will imitate 
the popular oater Tombstone 
and not Wyatt Earp, Costner’s 
pricey flop on the same subject. 

Costner surely hopes Wa- 
terworld returns him to top-star 
status. The film’s trailer sug- 
gests a high-voltage adventure ; 
with a mythic overlay; James 
Earl Jones lends his patriarchal $ 
voice to images of hope and hor- * 
ror. Jones can also be heard pro- 2 
moting Judge Dredd. His voice : 
is one of many summer-trailer 2 
talismans, along with ’60s songs, ° 
computer imagery, sexual face- * 
tiousness of the sort pioneered by James 
Bond films, and a lot of urgent I-love- 
you's. In Fluke, one of the summer's few 
kids’ movies, a boy whispers it to his dog. 

The Fluke trailer is also typical of the 
new previews in that it seems to tell the 
film’s entire story. So does the Crimson 
Tide preview, plot point by plot point, up 
to and including the climax. Get your 
granulated motion picture right here, in 
three hectic minutes! Anything longer is 
considered the director's cut. 

It’s a cynical truism that inside every 
good trailer is a bad film waiting to open. 
Trailers are just the sales pitch, so no 
one can say for sure that this summer will 
be as boffo as the coming attractions 
promise. Pocahontas might be too mature 
for Disney’s core children’s audience. 
Batman Forever could tank (anything's 
possible). And somewhere a sleeper is 
lurking to upset every smug prediction. 
Maybe it’s Clueless, a goofy parody of Cal- 
ifornia teen life that stars MTV video icon | 
Alicia Silverstone. Is the movie any good? 
Who knows? But the trailer is bitchin’. @ 
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Summers Tide Rolls In 


HE RUSSIANS ARE BACK! THE RUSSIANS ARE BACK! WRITERS OF INTER- 

national thrillers, on page or screen, must have whooped for joy 

when Vladimir Zhirinovsky began spouting his virulent nationalism. 

What if this character got his finger on the nuclear button? Why, 
we'd have a right-wing update of the old red menace. So here, lighting a 
flame under Cold War II, is Crimson Tide, a burly, chatty melodrama about 
the imminence of annihilation. On a U.S. nuclear submarine, only two 
men—grizzled old Captain Ramsey (Gene Hackman) and his starchy sec- 
ond-in-command, Lieut. Commander Ron Hunter (Denzel Washington)— 
have the power to trigger the apocalypse or, just maybe, prevent it. 

Prevent war? Forget that! This is an action movie, isn’t it? And as Clause- 
witz might have said, action movies are a continuation 

of war by other means. The genre 

a gy demands that stuff blow up real good. 

BS But the most physical Crimson Tide 

" gets is when the villain punches the 

hero in the face, twice—without get- 

ting punched back. And in a bizarre 

climax, the good guy and the bad guy 

sit down and talk for three minutes 

while waiting for somebody else to tell 
them what to do. 

We soon learn that the Russian 
sub plot is a red herring. The real cold 
war is being waged between these two 
American officers. The real explosive 
device is inside Captain Ramsey's way- 
ward head. And the film’s real theme is 
executive stress. It’s a charged debate 
among middle-management types 
agonizing over fuzzily transmitted or- 
ders from their boss, who happens to 
be the President of the U.S. 

As devised by writers Michael 


Should the U.S.S. Alabama fire its Schiffer and Richard P. Henrick 
nuclear missiles at a Russian target? = (with a script polish by Quentin 
Washington and Hackman debate 


Tarantino), Crimson Tide is an old- 
fashioned mutiny movie—on the U.S.S. Alabama instead of the Bounty or 
the Caine. Actually, this is a three-mutiny movie: commanders change 
faster than Italian Prime Ministers. This king-of-the-hill game gives Hack- 
man, Washington and their cohort the chance to run around the submarine 
with guns and purposeful scowls. The milling is underscored with a heavy 
bass line that will leave moviegoers’ butts tingling; and it is shot with lots of 
low-angle close-ups of manly jawlines, as if every sailor were posing to be 
sculpted onto Mount Rushmore. When in doubt, director Tony Scott (Top 
Gun, Days of Thunder) lets loose a spray of water, sparks and sweat—the 
signature flourish of this Helmut Newton of movie machismo. 

Washington does nicely playing the company man as 90s hero, an African 
American who has learned when to speak up and when to shut up in the white 
world. Perhaps the actor has learned too well; he simmers handsomely but 
rarely displays the informed rage he showed in A Soldier's Story and Glory. In 
his box-office hits (Philadelphia, The Pelican Brief), Washington cedes the 
fiercer emotions to his co-stars. No surprise, then, that Hackman, as a Bobby 
Knight-style sociopath, gets all the high notes and good lines (“We're here to 
preserve democracy, not practice it”). If the performance consists largely of 
Hackman briskly massaging his scalp every few minutes, that’s his way of sug- 
gesting that Ramsey is trying to soothe or stir the demons inside. 

Both stars give Tide a pedigree and, despite any critic’s cavils, a safe shot 
at being the year’s first big hit. Not a Red October: a Crimson summer. —R.C. 
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BY ANY MEANS NECESSARY: The real Panthers salute during a 1969 march 


@ CINEMA 


Power to the Peephole 


A fictionalized peek inside the Black Panthers triggers angry 
debate. Were they saviors of the community or street thugs? 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


OW DID OLIVER STONE LET THIS 

one get away? A gang of '60s 

rebels, an aura of righteous vi 

olence, the charge that J. Edgar 
Hoover and the Mafia flooded our na 
tion’s cities with cheap drugs—why, it’s 
all so lurid, it must be true. And if it’s not 
it can still be a movie. 

Panther, the new film directed by 
Mario Van Peebles (New Jack City) from 
a screenplay by his father Melvin (Sweet 
Sweetback's Baadasssss Song), is indeed 
a movie: an earnest, naive, fitfully en 
grossing film with urgent performances 
and a final plot twist that stretches 
credulity to the snapping point. But be 
cause the subject is the Black Panther 
Party for Self Defense—the notorious 
cadre of black radicals that incited and 
attracted much of the ’60s edgiest vio 
lence—Panther is more than a movie. It’s 
the cause of raucous dispute, a chance 
for opening and licking old wounds 
about the party, an excuse for debating 
both the sorry condition of today’s urban 
blacks and the responsibility, if any, of 
filmmakers to get the facts straight 

A committee of black entertainers 
and athletes, including Danny Glover 
Spike Lee and Magic Johnson, took out 
ads in Daily Variety to support Van Pee 
bles pére et fils: “We laud their efforts 
and their courage for making a movie 
that sends a message of strength, digni- 
ty and empowerment to the African 
American community—especially to our 
youth.” This was in response to an earli- 


er ad, declaring Panther “a two-hour 


lie,” that was placed in Daily Variety by 
David Horowitz's Center for the Study of 
Popular Culture, a neoconservative out- 
fit in Los Angeles. Horowitz, a reformed 
leftie who worked for the Panthers in the 
70s, now believes that “the overwhelm- 
ing impact of the Panthers was nega- 
tive.” And he fears Panther will have a 
toxic effect: “I fully ex- 
pect that there will be 
people who will die be- 
cause of this film.” 

Mario Van Peebles 
demurs: “The kids don’t 
see this movie as a call 
to arms but as a call to 
consciousness.” In_ this 
Molotov cocktail of fact 
and fancy, the party's 
founders, Huey Newton 
(Marcus Chong) and Bob- 
by Seale (Courtney B 
Vance), are two street- 
wise dreamers from Oak- 
land, California, who live 
their slogan: “Power to 
the People.” They arm 
themselves and talk in 
structive trash to the pig 
but within the let- 
ter of the law. They also serve food to kids 
and educate them in Afro awareness. 

In real life, the free lunches came at 
a hefty price. The early Panthers—who 
took their rhetorical cues from that not- 
ed protector of civil liberties, Chairman 
Mao—were a confused blend of boys 
club and militia. Their gun battles with 
police were macho street theater run 
amuck. And their thug posture, as later 


cops 
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HUEY 2: Panther’s Chong re- 
creates Newton's famous pose 


adopted by drug gangs and rap artists, 
further isolated the black male from 
the American mainstream. In the film, 
though, iconography tells the story. The 
Panthers are young and handsome; virtu- 
ally all whites are old and fat, decadent 
crypt keepers of a corrupt culture. 

The film’s main new charge is that 
with the Mafia’s connivance, Hoover 
sent the Black Revolution a toxic seda- 
tive: cheap dope. And it worked too well, 
enslaving whites as well as blacks. As 
Panther notes, America has 10 times as 
many drug addicts now as it did in the 
‘60s. The notion of the FBi’s fomenting a 
domestic opium war is piquant—but pre- 
posterous. And what if it’s true? Are we to 
blame aboriginal Americans for intro- 
ducing tobacco to the Europeans? 

The filmmakers stress that Panther 
is fiction; some of those who were there 
see it as flawed fact. “In part, Mario and 
his father have done a very good job of 
showing our history,” says David Hil 
liard, former Panther chief of staff. “But 
the characterization of Bobby Seale be- 
ing dominant over Huey Newton is cer- 
tainly a reversal of history. Unfortunate- 
ly, most of the people in the party 
leadership who could have helped are on 
my project.” Hilliard, you see, is working 
with Seale on their own film for Warner 
Bros. These days Panther adversaries 
don’t have shootouts, they have rival de- 
velopment deals with movie studios 

It's one more proof 
that later, 
everything is show biz 
fodder for the great info- 
tainment maw of gossip 
nostalgia and exploita- 
tion. An ad for the 
movie's sound track an- 
nounces: “The Panthers 
had a calling. Now, so 
< do you. Call 1-800-8- 
PANTHER to win $1,000 
instantly in the Panther 
‘Power to the People’ 
Sweepstakes.” As for Ho- 
rowitz, his potent griev- 
ances have been so well 
publicized that Mario 
Van Peebles grouses, “He 
must have a bigger pro- 
motion budget than our 
film does.” 

As Melvin Van Peebles advises, “The 
movie is a Rorschach test. Your percep- 


sooner or 


tion of the past completely colors the way 
the movie strikes you.” No doubt. But in 
offering the Panthers as idealists and ob- 
jects of veneration to today’s youth, the 
movie surely stands guilty of criminal 
What’s the politically correct 
Reported by 


naivete 
term for whitewash? 
Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 








@ THEATER 


Hello, Sweet Prince 


Ralph Fiennes brings Hamlet to Broadway in a commanding 
performance that reminds us why this play really is the thing 


By BRAD LEITHAUSER 


REAKERS COME CRASHING IN 

over the loudspeakers as the au- 

dience fills the theater. The 

surge of the ocean can be lulling, 
but these waves are too big for that. Both 
the audience and the still unseen actors 
are left with the same question: Will 
Hamlet sweep us out to sea? 

We ask nothing less of a drama that 
traffics in suicide, fratricide, regicide, 
specters, madness, incest. Horatio in the 
first act tries to discourage Hamlet from 
pursuing his father’s ghost: “What if it 
tempt you toward the flood?” But full 
into the flood Hamlet eagerly plunges 
and we in the audience with him. It is 
one of the play’s many paradoxes that the 
character we rely upon to guide us on so 
long and stormy a journey is himself so 
feckless and equivocal. Although “most 
royal” and a “noble heart,” Hamlet un- 
wittingly destroys almost everyone dear 
to him—even while asking us to regard 
his eventual death not as the farcical 
passing of a bumbler but as the tragic ex- 
tinguishing of a hero. 

It is both an impossible and an irre- 
sistible role, which has attracted virtual- 


ly every important—or ambitious—Eng- 
lish-speaking actor, from John Barry- 
more and Laurence Olivier to Mel Gib- 
son and Keanu Reeves. The latest is 
Ralph Fiennes, who stars in a produc- 
tion that has traveled from London’s 
Almeida Theatre Company to Broad- 
way. Fiennes, 32, is known primarily as 
a movie actor (he played the unforget- 
table chief villain—in a world overrun 
by villainy—of Schindler's List, and the 
fair-haired, clay-footed young scholar, 
Charles Van Doren, of Quiz Show), but 
his roots are in theater, and he handles 
Shakespeare’s great role with a com- 
manding blend of intelligence and ardor. 

He is supported by a solid, gimmick- 
free production. The cast and its director, 
Jonathan Kent, have chosen to play 
things straight. There are no clashing 
incongruities of costume or accent, no 
radical deletions or insertions. Sets are 
appropriately dark and stark. The pace is 
brisk, sometimes to the point where 
speeches seem dashed off—less ex- 
pounded than expelled. But the rapidity 


mostly works. Hamlet's “To be or not to 


be ...” soliloquy comes in at a hurtling 
but affecting clip; Fiennes seems less 
concerned with weighing alternatives 
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INTO THE FLOOD: Fiennes brings ardor 
and intelligence to an impossible role 
than with feverishly fending off suicide. 
He makes an athletic-looking prince, 
and he manages to appear beautifully, 
brainlessly exultant in the final scene, 
with fencing foil in hand—savoring a 
duel that he considers mere sport but 
that will bring his world crashing down. 
Throughout, he is marvelously comple- 
mented by Francesca Annis in the role 
of his mother. She gives us a queen who 
is convincing at each downward turn in 
her trajectory: as a figure of brittle jubi- 
lation when celebrating her “o’erhasty 
marriage” to her late husband's brother; 
as a sinner afflicted with a harelike 
trembling when confronted with Polo- 
nius’ death and the “black and grained 
spots” of her soul; and as a creature of 
hopeless, heartbreaking maternal solici- 
tude when she realizes, simultaneously, 
that she has been poisoned and that her 
son is doomed. 

The production’s prime flaw is a fail- 
ure at the top. Most of the figures in au- 
thority lack a compelling majesty and 
weight. For Hamlet’s role wholly to suc- 
ceed, his self-doubt must seem justified; 
he needs to be a worthier soul than any- 
one else on stage and yet something of an 
underling, with an intellectual’s cowed 
nervousness in the presence of men of 
decisive action. His part demands august 
personages before whom he can shrink. 
But Hamlet’s ghostly father, as played by 
Terence Rigby, wouldn't scare a puppy, 
let alone a prince. James Laurenson’s 
Claudius has some fine moments, but 
they are rendered on too small a scale; he 
finally seems more a petty thief than the 
brazen usurper of a throne. 

Yet when was there ever a perfor- 
mance of Hamlet one couldn’t quibble 
with? Ultimately the play defeats its 
every interpreter—just as life itself does. 
This is a noble production in concept and 
execution, and it is hard to imagine how 
anyone could sit through it without get- 
ting the goose-bumpy feeling that here 
we may have the greatest drama any- 
body ever wrote. This play's the thing—a 
work whose cadences are so peerless 
that phrase after phrase has infiltrated 
the language at large. Moliére once cre- 
ated a character who was thrilled to learn 
he had been speaking prose his whole 
life; someone ignorant of Shakespeare 
might stumble into a theater and be 
dumbfounded to discover that for years 
he had been speaking Hamlet. 

For the audiences who fall under the 
spell of Fiennes and this new produc- 
tion, every other marquee on Broadway 
goes dark. Only one light remains, and 
the glow it sheds is harsh, scant and 
imperishable. a 





MESSAGES FROM ALIENS IN FIELDS OF GRAIN. Sightings sees otherworldly origins in markings made by hoaxers 





SHOW BUSINESS 


Weird Science 


Catering to viewers’ growing appetite for the paranormal, 
new TV shows obliterate the line between fact and fiction 


By LEON JAROFF 


T WAS A WRENCHING TRANSITION, 
from space to spacey. The Today 
show devoted much of its program 
one morning to the 
rendezvous of the shuttle Discovery with 
the Russian space station Mir, including a 
live interview by co-hosts Bryant Gumbel 
and Katie Couric with the elated American 
crew aboard the orbiting Discovery. 
Immediately following Today, how- 
ever, NBC turned its attention to other, 
seemingly unwilling space travelers: or- 
dinary humans who claim to have been 
rudely kidnapped by aliens, taken 
aboard spacecraft, subjected to humiliat- 
ing experiments and returned to Earth, 
stupefied but usually unharmed. This ex- 
ercise in virtual unreality was conducted, 
apparently without embarrassment, by 
The Other Side, a daily, hourlong NBc 
talk show that takes what it calls “an ob- 
jective look at psychic phenomena, ESP, 


successful 


ghosts, alternative healing and more.” 

It is strange enough to see a major 
broadcast network giving serious consid- 
eration to subjects like—to pick a few re- 
cent examples—“My Co-Worker Is a 
Ghost,” “Psychic Peeping Toms” and “A 
Dead Celebrity Is Taking Over My Life.” 
But The Other Side is just the latest entry 
in a fast-growing TV genre that rivals the 
most irrepressible supermarket tabloids 
in promoting pseudoscience and the 
paranormal. No claims seem too out- 
landish for the ratings-hungry produc- 
ers: pets that are psychic; uFos that bat- 
tle with Iranian fighter pilots; people 
who travel in time or have “out-of-body” 
experiences. 

In addition to The Other Side, para- 
normal topics are pursued relentlessly 
on Encounters, a Sunday-night show on 
the Fox network; Sightings, a weekly 
syndicated program currently seen on 
205 stations; and The Extraordinary, an- 
other syndicated show carried on 114 sta- 
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tions. NBC’s long-running Unsolved Mys- 
teries, which generally deals with crimes 
and disappearances, is delving more fre- 
quently into the paranormal. Mean- 
while, Fox’s slick, high-rated The X-Files 
gives its fictional tales of the supernatur- 
al a whiff of authenticity by framing 
them as cases from a unit of the FBI that 
investigates paranormal phenomena. 

As a group, these shows are a cele- 
bration of the nonexistent, a feast for the 
eyes and ears of the gullible. While some 
TV executives privately acknowledge 
that many of the subjects presented are 
pure hokum, they argue that the shows 
are entertaining and do no harm. 
“There’s a seeker born every minute,” 
puns Bradley Anderson, producer of En- 
counters. “The people who watch para- 
normal programming are looking for 
something to believe in.” 

They have apparently found it. The 
reason NBC embraced The Other Side, 
says executive producer Ron Ziskin, “is 
the research indicating that people are 
interested in it and believe it.” A Roper 
poll taken last year indicates that nearly a 
quarter of Americans believe in extra- 
terrestrial UFOs and astrology, and nearly 
a third put stock in faith healing. Most 
startling, another poll found that as many 
as 2% of Americans, or nearly 5 million 
people, claim to have been abducted and 
taken aboard spacecraft by aliens. 
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The introduction of Lotus® NotesSuite™ promises to 
make life a whole lot easier for anyone who 
is considering productivity software for their 
business. NotesSuite is the logical combination of 
two proven technologies: the 
desktop productivity tools of 
Lotus SmartSuite® connected to 
the groupware standard, Lotus 
Notes? In fact, Notes is already 
delivering an average R.O.I. of 189%" at companies 
like Burger King? Compaq® and Timberland® 
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working environment; SmartSuite provides the work- 
ing tools. NotesSuite provides a level of integration 
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the benefits of team computing increase dramatically. 
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presentations and customer profiles that can be 
accessed remotely and updated continuously by mem- 
bers of a sales team no matter where they happen to 
be. People and groups of people will feel empowered. 
Because for the first time, they are empowered. 
While other software companies can only 
promise you a solution for your team collaboration 
needs, our solution is available today. To find out more 
about Lotus NotesSuite, get our FREE video “Team 


Computing: The Art and Science 


Lotus 
Working Together’ 


1-800-TRADE-UP, EXT. A748" or explore Lotus on the 


of Collaboration,” by calling 


World Wide Web at www.lotus.com. Your company 


can be using Lotus NotesSuite for as little as $299!" 


*In Canada call \-800-GO-LOTUS, t Source: “Lotus Notes: Agent of Change? International Data Corporation, 1994. tt $299 per user license for Lotus NotesSuite Desktop. Minimum purchase of fifty 
licenses required. ©1995 Lotus Development Corporation, 55 Cambridge Parkway, Cambridge, MA 02142. All rights reserved. Lotus, Working Together, SmartSuite, Lotus Notes, 1-2-3, Ami Pro, Freelance 
Graphics and Approach are registered trademarks and NotesSuite and Organizer are trademarks of Lotus Development Corporation, All companies are registered trademarks of their respective companies. 
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ne of them is Travis Walton, whose 
purported alien abduction was the basis 
for the 1993 movie Fire in the Sky. Re- 
peating his story on The Other Side, Wal- 
ton told of being hit “by a powerful bolt of 
energy” one night as he approached a 
glowing disklike object hovering over a 
highway. He recalled losing conscious- 
ness and awakening inside a spacecraft, 
surrounded by aliens. To the accompani- 
ment of a hokey re-enactment, he de- 
scribed attempting to escape, then being 
caught and subdued. Will Miller, the 
show’s host, posed a few skeptical ques- 
tions, but looked impressed nonetheless, 
“One thing we do know,” he said, “is that 
many scientists, government officials, 
medical doctors and academics agree 
that something is going on here, some- 
thing that deserves our attention.” 
Sightings devotes its attention to sim- 
ilarly weird tales. In recent weeks, for ex- 
ample, it has done stories on UFO hot 
spots, the “most haunted mansion in 
America” and a ghost named Sallie, who | 
has tormented a Midwestern family, in- 
flicting scratches on the unfortunate fa- 
ther. In an earlier program, John Burke, 
a “crop-circle investigator,” discussed ice 
circles—geometric forms that have previ- 
ously appeared in grain fields and now, he 
claims, have begun to show up on frozen 
lakes and ponds. Instead of ascribing 
them to the pranksters and bored farmers 
responsible for the designs, the show sug- 
gested that they are created by artistic ex- 
traterrestrials. Encounters too takes a 
gullible attitude toward such stories as 
the purported governmental cover-up of 
a UFO crash near Roswell, New Mexico, 
and the secreting away of three—or four, 
or seven—little bodies of the alien crew. 
Some guest “experts” have become | 
quite familiar to fans of the paranormal. 
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FEDS COVER UP UFO LANDING. Fvying 
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WOMAN HAS OUT OF BODY EXPERIENCE. 2 re-enactment on The Other 


Side, a talk show whose guests range from caring mediums to teenage witches 


Harvard psychiatrist John Mack, per- 


haps the university's greatest embarrass- | 


ment since Lsp guru Timothy Leary, is a 
frequent visitor on these shows, insisting 
that he believes patients who tell him of 
being whisked aboard spacecraft. “Alien 
abductees are given a terrifying mes- 
sage,” he claims. “We are being given a 
choice to change our ways.” And James 
Van Praagh, a self-proclaimed medium 
who specializes in communicating with 
the dead, is a regular visitor to these 
shows. In comforting bereaved parents 
by pretending to deliver messages from 
their departed offspring, he uses tech- 
niques blatantly obvious to magicians. 
Despite the nonsense that prevails 
on these shows, several of them make a 
pretense of objectivity by including re- 
buttals by scientists and skeptics. But 
any reasoned responses are generally 
lost in a barrage of fanciful fiction. One 
. critic of the paranormal, 
= Michael Shermer, a professor 
of science history at Occidental 
College in Los Angeles, was in- 
vited to participate in an 
episode of The Other Side that 
addressed alien abductions. 
According to Shermer, host 
Miller urged him before the 
show not to be too harsh on the 
“abductees.” “Don’t be a cur- 
mudgeon,” Miller pleaded. On 
the air, Shermer recalls, after he 
had made telling points about 
how unlikely the abductions 
were, Miller tugged on his 
sleeve, quietly urging him to 
stop. 

What the paranormal pro- 
ductions have most in common 
is a paranoid distrust of gov- 
ernment, NASA officials, legiti- 
mate scientists and, in general, 
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the Establishment. All these institutions 
and groups, in the opinion of many of the 
paranormalists, are engaged in vast cov- 
er-ups, keeping the public ignorant 
about the aliens who pilot uFos, kidnap 
humans and create structures and mon- 
uments on Mars and the moon. “We 
make a lot of hay about the idea that 
there is a mistrust of government,” ad- 
mits Chris Carter, executive producer of 
The X-Files. “One of our mantras on The 
X-Files is ‘trust no one.’ I'm trying to en- 
tertain people in paranoid times.” 

Though producers treat these shows 
as mere entertainment, many viewers do 
not. A study involving 187 students con- 
ducted by communication professor 
Glenn Sparks of Purdue University found 
that exposure to such programs height- 
ened belief in the paranormal. And when 
that exposure is constant, says University 
of Oregon psychologist Ray Hyman, each 
new repetition of a paranormal tale, even 
when related with a skeptical tone, 
“makes it more and more believable.” 
Scientists are worried, too, that the pro- 
liferation of paranormal TV is contribut- 
ing to the public’s scientific illiteracy, 
which they regard as a national liability in 
a high-tech age. “If you are awash in lost 
continents and channeling and uFos,” 
says astronomer Carl Sagan, “you may 
not have intellectual room for the find- 
ings of science.” 

Yet producers and hosts of the new 
batch of shows seem unconcerned about 
any negative impact of their efforts. 
When Miller was hired as host of The 
Other Side, he recalls, “I made a deal 
with them. I said, ‘You keep any sleazy 
stuff out, and I'll do all the weird stuff 
you want.’” Miller has obviously kept his 
end of the bargain. —With reporting by 
Hunter Whitney/Los Angeles and Lawrence 
Mondi/New York 








@ MUSIC 


Isn't It Rich? 


Jazz musicians enliven the 
songs of Stephen Sondheim 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 





ROADWAY. THE VERY WORD CON- 

jures up familiar images—de- 

scending helicopters, ascending 

cats, lines of embarrassingly exu- 
berant dancers kicking up their legs and 
belting out endless choruses of catchy 
ditties. The word jazz evokes an aesthet- 
ic of a different sort—two-drink mini- 
mums, low-key cool, wandering saxo- 
phone solos that trail off into ecstasy. The 
new album Color and Light: Jazz Sketch- 
es on Sondheim brings the worlds of jazz 
and Broadway together, and the result is 
a sensuous, satisfying collection of songs. 
These interpretations are more intelli- 
gent and textured than the average 
Broadway show tune, yet they contain 
more melodiousness and amiability than 
one usually expects from jazz. 

Stephen Sondheim is among Broad- 
way’s best and most daring songwriters (A 
Little Night Music, Sunday in the Park 
with George), but his cerebral, challenging 
compositions possess depths that cannot 
always be fully explored in the sometimes 
constraining format of musical theater. 
Those depths are plumbed here. Each 
track on Color and Light features one or 
more jazz musicians performing a Sond- 
heim show tune. Singer Peabo Bryson 
and saxophonist Joshua Redman join 
forces on a version of Sondheim’s Pretty 
Women (from the musical Sweeney Todd) 
that is mature and mysterious, dark and 
sweet. Grover Washington Jr., with char- 
ismatic sax runs, turns the understated 
melody of Every Day a Little Death (from 
A Little Night Music) into something di- 
rect and forceful. And Bryson and vocalist 
Nancy Wilson transform Loving You 
(from Passion) into a soul-bearing vocal 
duet that haunts and enchants. Show 
tunes have rarely sounded so rich, so 
smart and so good. = 
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New technology 
launches wireless 
speaker revolution 





t the recent International Consumer 
Electronics Show gave Recoton’s new 
wireless stereo speaker system the 

Design and Engineering Award for being the 
“most innovative and outstanding new prod- 
uct.” Recoton was able to introduce this new 
generation of powerful wireless speakers due 


to the advent of 900 MHz technology. This new- | 
ly approved breakthrough enables Recoton’s | 


wireless speakers to rival the sound of expen- 
sive wired speakers 





Recoton develops technology which transmits 
stereo sound up to 150 feet through walls! 


speakers plug into an outlet. The one trans- 
mitter can broadcast to an unlimited number 
of stereo speakers and headphones. And since 
each speaker contains its own built in receiv- 
er/amplifier, there are no wires running from 
the stereo to the speakers 

Full dynamic range. The speaker, mounted 
in a bookshelf-sized acoustically constructed 
cabinet, provides a two-way bass reflex de- 
sign for individual bass boost control. Auto- 
matic digital lock-in 





FCC approved. [n 
June of 1989, the 
Federal Communi- 
cations Commission 
allocated a band of 
radio frequencies 
stretching from 902 
to 928 MHz for wire- 
less, in-home prod- 
uct applications. 
Recoton, one of 
the world’s leading 
wireless speaker 
manufacturers, took 
advantage of the 
FCC ruling by creat- 
ing and introducing 
a new speaker sys- 
tem that utilizes the 
recently approved 
frequency band to 
transmit 





c learer, 
stronger stereo sig- 
nals throughout 
your home 


Crisp sound. |ust 
imagine being able a 

r4 wilt-in reve? 
to listen to your The wireless 
stereo, TV, VCR or CD re 
player in any room 








of your home with- 


Dare to Compare 


Don’t take our word for it. Try it yourself 
We're so sure you'll love the new award-winning 
Recoton wireless speaker system that we offer 
you the Dare to Compare Speaker Challenge. 
Compare Recoton's rich sound quality to that of 
any $200 wired speaker. If you're not completely 
convinced that these wireless speakers offer the 
same outstanding sound quality as wired speak- 
ers, simply return them within 90 days for a full 
“No Questions Asked” refund. 










tuning guarantees 
optimum reception 
and eliminates drift 
rhese speakers are 
self-amplified; they 
can't be blown out 


Stereo or hi-fi. 
These speakers have 
the option of either 
stereo or hi-fi sound 
You can use two 
speakers, one set on 
right channel and the 


other on left, for full 





stereo separation. Or, 
if you just want an 
extra speaker, set it 
on mono and listen 
to both channels on 
one speaker 

Special offer. For 
a limited time, you 
can get these speak 
ers far below retail 
with our 90 day 


Dare 
Compare’ money 
back guarantee and 


full one year manu 





facturer’s warranty 








out having to run 

miles of speaker wire. Plus, you'll never have 
to worry about range because the new 900 MHz 
technology allows signals to travel over dis- 
tances of 150 feet or more through walls, ceil- 
ings and floors without losing sound quality 


One transmitter, unlimited receivers. The 
powerful transmitter plugs into a headphone, 
audio-out or tape-out jack on your stereo or 
TV component, transmitting music wireless- 


ly to your speakers or headphones. The 





Recoton Transmitter $69 $4 S&H 
Recoton Wireless Speaker $89 se S&H 
Recoton Wireless Headphones......$59 s4 sar 
Please mention promotional code 161-TM1171. 


Call toll-free 800-992-2966 24 hours a day 





COMTRAD INDUSTRIES 
2820 Waterford Lake Drive Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 








WOULD IT REALLY HELP ITF 


YOU GOT ENVOLVED IN CHILLS 


ABUSE PREVENTION? 


LET’S JUST SAY IT WOULDN’T HURT. 


Twere WERE OVER 76,000 CASES OF CHILD ABUSE REPORTED IN GEORGIA LAST YEAR. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT. VISIT YOUR LOCAL BRUNO’S FROM APRIL 
THROUGH JUNE TO MAKE A CONTRIBUTION AND HELP ELIMINATE CHILD ABUSE IN YOUR 


COMMUNITY. AND REGISTER FOR A CHANCE TO WIN A MERCURY MYSTIQUE TWO-YEAR LEASE. 


GIVE. AND HELP MAKE GEORGIA A SAFER PLACE FOR CHILDREN, 
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The best foundation for 
a home is a solid community. 
It can't be built with bricks and mortar. Because 
communities are built from people. Communities are 


places uw here people of all ages can meet. Places where 


kids can play. And grow. Another day in the life of 


Windward. A thrit ing community in north Atlanta. 
Just call your Realtor or the Sales and Information 
Center at 404 442-0850. 
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STARTING ANEW: In Ladder of Years, the author skims stylishly over troubled waters 


@ BOOKS 


The Intentional Tourist 


Anne Tyler puts her comic spin on a bored housewife’s escape 


By PAUL GRAY 





WHEN THE SHEER DAI- 
liness of ordinary life 
seems terminally hum- 
drum, who has not 
entertained the fan- 
tasy? Just cut and run. 
Go somewhere else, 
find a clean slate, and 
start over. And _ this 
time, try to get it right. That relatively 
few people actually follow up on this 
impulse may testify to the power of 
inertia or the naggings of conscience, 
or to some tedious combination of 
both. 

Thanks to the magic of Anne Tyler's 
fiction, Delia Grinstead, the heroine of 
Ladder of Years (Knopf; 326 pages; 
$24), is largely freed from such 
constraints. Married straight out of high 
school to a doctor 15 years her senior, 
Delia now finds herself in a comfortable 
Baltimore home with three nearly 
grown children and no _ intelligible 
reasons for staying where she is. She 
reads paperback romances out of 
boredom and feels excluded from the 
fun. “She was,” she tells herself, “a sad, 
tired, anxious, forty-year-old woman 
who hadn’t had a champagne brunch 
in decades.” 

So, during her extended family’s 
annual June sojourn at the Delaware 
shore, Delia takes a walk down the 
beach and veers right toward their 
rented cottage, where she hitches a ride 
with the roof repairman. Some time 
later, she gets out at a small inland town 











and sets about buying some clothes to 
substitute for her swim togs. After that, 
she must find food and a place to sleep. 
Larger questions, such as what on earth 
she thinks she is doing, are submerged 
in the search for necessities. 

Novelists have not always been kind 
to runaway wives—Emma Bovary and 
Anna Karenina, for example. But Tyler 
(whose novels include The Accidental 
Tourist and Morgan’s Passing) again 
blesses her subject with a comic 
sensibility. The world of Ladder of 
Years is not one where acts produce 
serious moral consequences. Delia 
reads of her disappearance in the 
newspaper: “A slender, small-boned 
woman with curly fair or light-brown 
hair, Mrs. Grinstead stands 5'2" or 
possibly 5'5" and weighs either 90 or 
110 pounds.” Her understandable re- 
sponse: “For heaven’s sake, hadn't 
anyone in her family ever looked at 
her?” And it doesn’t take long before 
Delia acquires as many emotional 
obligations in her new life as she had 
been saddled with before. 

An invitation to her daughter’s 
wedding finally puts Delia on the spot. 
After nearly a year and a half on her 
own, will she be lured back to Bal- 
timore for good? The suspense is 
enjoyable but not nearly as pleasing as 
watching Tyler skim so stylishly over 
the surface of some decidedly troubled 
waters. There is a sitcom quality to 
much of what goes on in Ladder of 
Years, but Tyler mixes some bitter with 
the sweet and leaves the laugh track to 
the reader. I] 
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Bricklaying 


Thomas Keneally builds his 


fine new novel from old tales 


By JOHN SKOW 





OVELISTS REVEAL THEMSELVES 

as performers, or shamans, or 

unloved children, or observers 

of bugs through microscopes. 
The Australian writer Thomas Keneally 
is a builder, a gifted, painstaking maker 
of books. After 20 novels, including 
Schindler's List and A Victim of the Au- 
rora, a reader imagines 
him rummaging through 
his barn for old beams 
and bricks stored years 
before and never used. 
Stories, perhaps, told by 
his grandparents, who 
were storekeepers in 
Australia’s Macleay Riv- 
er Valley. He sorts the 
tales, considers which THE AUTHOR: 
can still bear weight, Language as a 
begins to sketch a plan fresh breeze 
for A River Town (Doubleday; 324 
pages; $24). 








His hero will be a storekeeper, a? 


young, energetic Irish immigrant in 
Australia at the turn of the century. Tim 
Shea is a good, intelligent man, the kind 
of big, decent fellow that men and 
women like. But he is thought to be 
dangerously political, no great admirer 
of the British Empire, and this during 
the Boer War, a time of obligatory super- 
patriotism. Give Shea some troubles; 
he’s half a day’s receipts from bank- 
ruptcy, supporting a raft of relatives, too 
kindly to press customers for payment. 
Too soft altogether; he is strangely 
affected by the death of an unknown 
young woman in a botched abortion. As 
was the practice at the time, a constable 
carries the dead woman’s severed head 
in a bottle of preservative. He’s looking 
for her identity, and for guilt, and the 
impressionable Shea is a suspect. 
Keneally does more than bring the 
old stories to life, and Shea, a living, 
sweating man with clenched fists 
hanging out of his shirtsleeves, is the 
central figure of his own tumultuous life, 
not of some historical tableau. The 
author's use of language is a fresh breeze 
on a hot day. Shea’s windbag of a father- 
in-law is a “self-important old streak of 
misery.” And when Shea’s sister-in-law 
is asked whether she loves a certain 
scamp and charmer, she replies, “What 
an idiot question! I could put the darling 
little fellow in my pocket and walk the 
earth’s highways with him.” e 
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Putting her in an icy bath to bring her 
temperature down could make her sicker. So 
use lukewarm water instead. Call her doctor. 
And if necessary, come to one of the Egleston 
Children’s Health Care Centers. 
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Listen for signs of wheezing or 


trouble breathing, [f your child 
develops these symptoms, call her 
doctor. And if necessary, come to 
one of the Egleston Children's 
Health Care Centers. 


THE EGLESTON CHILDREN’S 
HEALTH CARE CENTERS ARE 
HERE WHEN YOU NEED US. 


Sometimes kids need more than our health 
and safety tips. That’s why the Egleston 
Children’s Health Care Centers are here to 
treat minor illnesses and injuries like sprains, 
cuts, sore throats and the flu. Conveniently 
located in neighborhoods around Atlanta, 
with more opening soon. Each center is 
staffed by friendly, experienced Egleston 
Children’s Hospital doctors and nurses, 
specially trained to treat kids. In 
cheery surroundings to help 
you and your child feel more 
comfortable. 

And we're open every day, 
including evenings and week- 
ends. The centers are all part of 
the Egleston Children’s Health 
Care System. Georgia’s most comprehensive 
system designed to meet the total health 
needs of children. Because with Egleston, 
children come first, 

To make sure the Egleston Children’s 
Health Care System is part of your health 
care plan, ask your benefits manager. 


Ecleston 0 Children’s 


acta CARE SYSTEM 


For the Egleston Children’s Health Care Center nearest you, call 


325-9700 








If your child falls and has an injury 
that starts to swell, try R.LC.E. 
Rest, Ice, Compression, and 
Elevation. If that doesn’t help, call 
his doctor. And if necessary, come 
to one of the Egleston Children’s 
Health Care Centers. 


Egleston Children's Hospital at Emory University 
Neighborhood Health Care Centers 


Primary Care Podiatricians 





It may hurt more when he’s lying 


down, To help relieve the pressure, try 
picking him up and holding him. Then 
call his doctor, And if necessary, come 
to one of the Egleston Children’s 
Health Care Centers. 


01995 Egleston Children’s Health Care System 










Let's Hetend lor a Moment 
Vou re Not /\n /\wid Environmentalist. 
Do You Have fr Bank /\ccount? 


Wr. you buy an Energy Wise home, and cooling bills. Consider this a small thank you 


you lI not only conserve energy, you ll also save from all the trees in your neighborhood 

money on your utility bills It's easy to see the Plus, natural gas is used in all Energy Wise homes 

value of that Even il you re not the type to plaster I's the most efficient fuel you can use A\nd the least 

dozens ol bumper stickers all over your car. polluting. Not to mention that it also costs less | 
Energy Wise homes are insulated to save you As an Energy Wise homeowner you ll be using | 

hundreds ol dollars over the years on your heating energy more efficiently That's good for the planet, 


as well as your wallet lor more information, 





please call us at 1-800-564-6040, We think 


the whole world will be a little richer lor it. 








A NEW COMPANY THAT 
DREAMS OF THE DAY IT WILL 
GO OUT OF BUSINESS. 


The newly founded Family Protection 
Network is focused on one, somewhat 
radical business objective: lowering 
demand. The first service we’re offer- 
ing is the most innovative plan ever 


designed to deal with child abduction. 









No company has ever 
attacked this problem 
with such intelligence 
and power. We have over 
one thousand licensed, 
independent investigators, oct 
many of whom previously 
worked with the FBI, CIA 
and the police. We’re able to act on 
a case within a matter of minutes, 
immediately transmitting a missing 
child’s photograph and other data to 
the police, media, and various missing 


children’s groups. This new service just 


THE FAMILY PROTECTIO 


ING 


started on April 11. In addition, the Family 
Protection Network will offer other 
services that truly help families live 
more secure lives. So why dedicate so 
much time and energy toward the good 
of our society? Because someone has to. 
~ 
And because we have what 
it takes to make a differ- 
ence. We’re a subsidiary 
of Ideon, Inc., a corpora- 
tion with nearly a half 
billion dollars in as- 
sets and 25 years of 
experience in securing 
data for consumers. So simply put, 
we're not just some small fly-by-night 
company that will be gone in a flash. 
Unfortunately. The Family Protection 
Network, Inc. is at 10475 Fortune 


Parkway, Jacksonville, Florida 32256. 
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TK SOME WOMEN. 


A TUMORSUPPRESSING GENE KNOWN 
AS Psa ISN'T WORKING. BUT WE ARE. 


Someday a Liotechnolo Ivy advance may re slace 995 in ra Gli against breast cancer. 
. § a | I oO oO 


















Not long ago, no one knew that a a breakthrough that could 
p53 gene even existed. But thanks to —_act_ as a substitute for a normal 
ongoing research, scientists now p53 gene. Pharmaceutical company 
know that in many women researchers are working 
who have breast cancer, p53 hard to find new treat- 
isn't doing its job to sup- ments—and ultimately the 


press the growth of cancer cure—for breast cancer. 21 





; : cells. Finding a cure for approved prescription drugs 
Sctentists from 

pharmaceutical research breast cancer will not be easy, but are available right now and 62 
RSIS RIES ete our researchers are working to find — more are currently being developed. 
than 9 out of 10 new drugs. 


preéeventton 





Every woman faces the risk of breast cancer. But some are 
at greater risk than others. Risk factors include: Being 
older than 40 and especially older than 50 ¢ Personal or 
family history of breast cancer * Not having a baby or having 
one after age 30. The most important thing is to detect 
breast cancer early when it is highly treatable. Start by 
establishing a personal breast-health program with a regu- 


lar mammogram if you're over forty, yearly breast exams 


by a health professional and monthly self-examinations. 





America’s Pharmaceutical Research Companies 
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Weighing Anchors 


After another clash over turf, the CBS Evening News may no 
longer be big enough for both Dan Rather and Connie Chung 


By STEVE WULF 





One of the basic troubles with radio 
and television news is that both instru- 
ments have grown up as an incompatible 
combination of show business, advertis- 
ing and news ... When you get all three 
under one roof, the dust never settles. 

—Edward R. Murrow 


N JUNE 1, 1993, DAN RATHER AND 
Connie Chung co-anchored the 
cBs Evening News for the first 
time, and the dust has never set- 

tled. Unfortunately for cas, their ratings 
have: in third place behind asc’s World 
News Tonight and the nBc Nightly News. 
But then, the news that Dan and Connie 
make is sometimes more interest- 
ing than the news they read. 

The latest controversy 
arose after the Oklahoma City 
bombing on April 19, Rather 
was on vacation at the time, 
at a resort in Midland, Texas, 
but when he called css 
News executives shortly af- / 
ter the bombing to offer his | 
services, he was told thanks, 
but no thanks. Chung, it seems, 
was already on her way from 
Sacramento, California, where 
she had been anchoring the 
Evening News. Never mind 
that field reporting is Rather's 
forte, that Oklahoma City was 
in his neck of the woods, or 
that the story was big enough 
for two anchors. There are 
egos to deal with, and believ- 
ing they had to choose be- 
tween upsetting Chung and 
upsetting Rather, cBs News 
execs chose the latter. 

To make matters worse, 
Chung managed to offend 
some Oklahoma viewers with 
a few innocuous questions to the city’s 
assistant fire chief about the community's 
ability to handle the crisis; css News was 
forced to reel her back to New York City 
| after just three days. The only goo 
= thing to come out of her assignment was 
> that the proceeds from T shirts asking 
3 WHO THE HELL IS CONNIE CHUNG? went 
z to the disaster-relief efforts. 

3 Beleaguered staff members at the 
5 Evening News found the whole episode to 








be a disturbing distraction. “This awful 
thing happened, and all these people are 
dead, and there’s this bickering about 
who’s going to read the lead-ins?” says a 
news-division staff member. “It’s hard to 
imagine getting more off the mark about 


what's important.” 
While cps News executives re- 
mained incommunicado last week, 


Chung insisted that all is well between 
her and Rather. “We talk to each other all 
the time,” Chung told Time. “But neither 
of us would be worth our mustard if we 
didn’t want to cover all the stories that 
are on the map.” 

Still, in the words of a longtime staff 
member, there’s a “palpable tension” in 
the cBs newsroom. From the executive 














suites to the cafeteria lines, the conver- 
sation at CBs News is about what to do 
with Connie and Dan. Dump her, keep 
him? Dump him, keep her? Dump them 
both and bring in Ed Bradley from 60 
Minutes? The talk spilled over to Don 
Imus’ nationally syndicated radio show 
two weeks ago, when professional cur- 
mudgeon Andy Rooney called the 
Rather-Chung teaming “the worst net- 
work-news mistake since ABC paired 
Barbara Walters with Harry Reasoner.” 

Rooney now says he regrets any hurt 
feelings. “I think they're both first-rate 
news people. It’s the idea of co-anchors 
that’s bad. It’s unnatural. It forces on 
them the business of being actors when 
they have to respond to each other.” CBs 
News president Eric Ober, for one, did 
not appreciate Rooney’s remarks, Ac- 
cording to Rooney, “I was in the cafete- 
ria, and I went up to the place where you 
pick up the plastic spoons. Eric hap- 
pened to be there, and I said, ‘I’m sorry 
to have made your life more difficult,’ 
which I meant. And he said, ‘You did 
make my life more difficult.’ ” 

Life for everybody at cps News be- 
came more difficult when, in an effort 
to boost the newscast’s ratings, CBS 
decided to team Rather, who 
had flown solo since 1981, with 
the highly popular but more 

lightweight Chung. From 
the start, their minimal pat- 
ter has seemed forced, and 
critics never embraced the 
pairing. Lately, Chung has 
come under fire for her 
interview with Newt Gin- 
grich’s mother (on her maga- 
zine show Eye to Eye), in 
which Chung coaxed her into 
saying that “Newty” referred to 
Hillary Clinton as a “bitch.” 
Though css aggressively publi- 
cized the comment, the net- 
work was somewhat tepid in 
her defense. Rather himself 
didn’t exactly jump to her aid. 
“Connie’s intentions were the 
best,” he said. “And I know 
she wants to do the right thing 
journalistically.” 

On Friday night Rather 
anchored the newscast from 
London in recognition of the 50th 
anniversary of V-E day. The show in- 
voked the spirit of Murrow, whose 
own wartime reports from London set 
the standards for broadcast journalism. 
The newscast ended, as usual, with the 
motto “Experience. cBs News.” It may 
be time for cas to chalk up the cBs 
Evening News with Dan Rather and 
Connie Chung as a Bad Experience. 

—Reported by William Tynan/New York 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Other 
Side of 
The Lens 


James Nachtwey’s camera 
takes him—and us—to the 
heart of human suffering 


WEEK BEFORE THE APRIL 1994 

elections that plucked South 

Africa from the brink of civil war 

and invested Nelson Mandela as 
its first democratic leader, government 
troops opened fire on a group of journal- 
ists near Johannesburg. As South African 
photographer Greg Marinovich fell to 
the ground, wounded, 
American photograph- 
er James Nachtwey be- 
gan pulling him to 
safety. Then Nachtwey 
noticed that another 
colleague, Ken Ooster- 
Rwanda: World = broek, had also been 
Press Photoof hit. “I laid Greg down, 
the Year, 1994 tid him I'd be back, 


“and as I was crawling to Ken, one of the 


soldiers fired,” recalls Nachtwey. CNN 


= caught what came next. As he scrambled 
> across the street, a bullet passed so close 


to Nachtwey’s head that it literally part- 
ed his hair. When he reached his friend, 


= ( Josterbroek was dead. 


For his work in South Africa, Nacht- 
wey—whose photos have appeared al- 


2 most exclusively in TIME since 1984—re- 


S4 


ceived the Robert Capa Gold Medal, the 
fourth time he has won this award. 
His next assignment, Rwanda, brought 
Nachtwey both the Magazine Photogra- 
pher of the Year Award (his sixth) and, for 
his portrait of a Hutu man mutilated for 
refusing to take part in the killing of Tut- 
si, the World Press Photo of the Year (his 
second). 

He thus becomes the first photogra- 
pher ever to win three of his profession’s 
most coveted awards in a single year. 
The achievement confirms Nachtwey’s 
place as the pre-eminent photojournalist 
of his time. His work reflects an iconic 
intensity that at times seems almost re 
ligious—appropriate for a man so moved 
by suffering that he cannot turn away 
from the tragedies he records. Nor can 
anyone else who sees, and is haunted by, 
his powerful images. H 
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In the midst of a fierce skirmish, 
above, in a South African township not far from 
Johannesburg, Nachtwey photographs an African 
National Congress gunman. At such moments his 
focus is so concentrated that he can lose all sense 
of personal safety. “Still, it's impossible not to get 
emotionally caught up,” he says, “because the 
events themselves are so powerful” 


One day after Nelson 
Mandela's inauguration, Nachtwey boarded a plane 
for Rwanda, a journey he now likens to “taking an 
express elevator to hell.” During his subsequent 
coverage of the massacres, a colleague 
photographed him, at left, carrying an abandoned 
baby girl to a shelter for orphans in Zaire 


As South African troops open 
fire, far left, Nachtwey drags a wounded colleague, 
Greg Marinovich, to safety. Despite the violence, 
Nachtwey calls his time covering the South African 
elections “the most positive, life-affirming chapter 
of history I've ever been involved in” 
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What Do 167 Deaths Justify? 


F ALL THE GRIM FACTS SURROUNDING OKLAHOMA 
City, perhaps the grimmest is the one nobody talks 
about: against the backdrop of everyday American 
tragedy, 167 deaths is not many. Even if the darker 
fears now circulating were realized and this new form of murder 


began striking once or twice a year, the overall picture of violent | 
death in America would barely change. In a typical year, guns kill 


38,000 Americans and about that many die on our roads. These 
numbers routinely go up or down 2% or 3%—half a dozen Okla- 
homa bombings—without making the front page. 

Certainly the headlines from Oklahoma were warranted. 
Death comes not just in quantities but with qualities, and there 
was something uniquely terrifying about these 167 deaths. But 
since terror can drive policies— 
policies on how readily the gov- 
ernment taps our phone lines or 
looks at credit-card records—un- 
derstanding it would be useful. If 
this sort of crime on a regular basis 
would scarcely change the amount 
of violence in the nation, why does 
America seem suddenly at risk? If 
your chance of dying wasn’t ap- 
preciably raised by the bombing, 
why do you feel uneasy? 

In a sense, it is natural that we 
worry irrationally—that we are ter- 
rified by images of Americans “just 
like us” dying violently. The hu- 
man mind evolved to assess and 
address risk on the basis of such 
images. But that’s because during 
human evolution, before television, such images did reflect 
risk—local risk. Further galvanizing us is the fact that bombings 
are intentional; aspiring bombers are out there somewhere, to 
be stopped. Death by traffic mishap, in contrast, has no plan, 
no perpetrator. It seems the inexorable working of fate or 
chance, and we accept each year’s statistics, if we notice them 
at all, with resignation. 

Sounds rational, but it isn’t. Whereas heading off the next 
bomber is a chancy business at best, we could, if we chose, adjust 
highway death downward with nearly the precision of a volume- 
control knob. We could better enforce speed limits, say, or close 
all bars at dusk. Implicitly, society chooses not to save lives this 
way. Drivers and drinkers would bridle at the inconvenience. In- 
deed, most states have raised the speed limit to 65 m.p.h. since 
1987, adding an estimated 400 to 500 deaths a year nationwide. 

That’s defensible. Life is full of tough trade-offs between 
ease and safety, and we have to draw the lines somewhere. But 
do these trade-offs of convenience really warrant more rever- 
ence than trade-offs of civil liberty? If saving a few hundred 


















lives—including children’s lives—wouldn’t justify a loss in high- 
way efficiency, does it really justify growth of the government's 
power to eavesdrop and otherwise intrude on our lives? 

Of course, the two trade-offs aren’t strictly comparable. 

That qualitative dimension of death by bombing stubbornly 
persists. However I may argue for a cool assessment of horror, 
the fact remains that a single explosion scares people more 
than the background noise of highway death. Proposed anti- 
terrorist laws are in some sense aimed less at averting future 
deaths than at averting the ensuing fear. And, to be sure, 
quelling fear is a valid policy goal. The point is just that to what- 
ever extent we can fight fear with reason, we should, because 
to that extent we can preserve our liberties. 
This argument for restraint 
* isn’t rooted in casual disregard for 
the murderous technology of ter- 
3 rorism, Quite the contrary. It is be- 
; cause this technology grows ever 
*more gruesome that we should 
fn guard against overreaction in gen- 
eral. If one truck bomb can ignite 
a frenzy of law-and-order politick- 
ing, imagine the authoritarian im- 
pulses the next generation of terror 
could unleash. 

Lurking on the horizon of 
plausibility are biological weapons 
that can bring a quantum leap in 
the magnitude of tragedy and are 
easier to obtain than nuclear 
weapons. Thankfully, they are 
not yet available to the Timothy 
MceVeighs of the world. But a terrorist cell much better funded 
and much more sophisticated than the Oklahoma City operation 
could conceivably use a car or small plane to fill a city with an- 
thrax spores, killing tens of thousands, if not more. 

Obviously, as these scenarios grow more likely, we have to 
think about expanding government surveillance. And the sur- 
veillance may involve the monitoring not just of terrorists but 
also of biotechnology firms and medical labs where weapons 
could stealthily take shape. The infiltration of your hospital or 
your daughter’s medical school may sound spookier than spy- 
ing on some fringe militia. That's good. Apathy about civil lib- 
erties is too easy when the freedom at stake is somebody else’s. 

The growing threats from biological and conventional 
weapons are part of the same trend: ever wider, ever cheaper 
access to technology. As this proceeds, America may find it has 
little choice but to sacrifice freedoms, incrementally but often, 
until finally it feels un-American. But if that is indeed the path 
down which technological evolution is carrying us, we should 
go kicking and screaming, and with our eyes wide open. we 
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“he SMOOTHER side of success. 





CHEVY BLAZER unplugged. 


Not ONLY DOES THE NEW BLAZER GIVE YOU AN OUTLET FOR YOUR ADVENTURES 
IN THE GREAT OUTDOORS, IT GIVES YOU THREE POWER OUTLETS FOR YOUR ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT. SO WHILE BLAZER IS OUT THERE HANDLING THE ROAD, YOU'RE INSIDE, PLUGGING 
AWAY. VISIT YOUR CHEVY DEALER AND SEE WHAT A REAL POWER TRIP FEELS LIKE. 


AND FOR A FREE BROCHURE OR VIDEO CALL 1-800-950-0540. 





L NEW BLAZER 


LIKE A ROCK 
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